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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  book  assumes  that  the  reader 
and  user  of  its  suggestions  and 
statements    has    received    some 
primary  education.     It  also  assumes  that 
the  student,  whether  he  is  still  in  school 
or  engaged  in  the  first  years  of  his  busi- 
ness career,  or  is  even  a  business  man  of 
some  standing,  has  some  desire  to  want 
to  be  more  than  he  is. 

Grammar  is  taught  to  some  in  their 
school  days,  whereas  it  is  a  natural  gift 
to  others.  The  rules  of  good  grammar 
govern  all  expression  alike  when  oral  or 
written,  whether  epistolary  or  literary 
—  and  business  letter  writing  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  business  youth  or  man 
who  is  deficient  in  grammar  should 
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purchase  a  standard  grammar-book  and 
then  study  it  with  interest  and  care. 
This  book  is  not  meant  to  be  a  grammar. 

Neither  is  it  a  spelhng  book  or  a  book 
of  synonyms  or  phrases.  Some  are  born 
spellers,  some  acquire  spelling  and  others 
lean  on  the  dictionary  all  their  lives. 
The  poor  speller  generally  knows  it  and 
should  carry  his  crutch  with  him,  particu- 
larly when  writing  letters.  A  wide  range 
of  words  and  phrases  is  desirable  in  busi- 
ness life.  The  employee  who  has  a  lim- 
ited fund  of  words  is  the  most  easily 
misunderstood  and  has  the  misfortune 
to  mislead  others  in  what  he  says.  So, 
too,  the  man  of  keen  intelligence  in  the 
meaning  of  words  occasionally  interprets 
what  he  reads  or  hears  in  so  literal  a  man- 
ner that  he  is  misled  by  the  less  intelli- 
gent. The  study  of  words  and  spelling 
is  too  great  to  be  included  in  this  book. 

What  sort  of  a  book  is  it,  then  ? 

In  the  business  world  there  are  many 
customs,  methods,  rules  and  principles 
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which  are  accepted  by  men  of  business 
as  composing  the  basic  spirit  governing 
their  relationships  and  communications 
with  one  another.  Many  youths  and 
men  entering  business  life  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  25  are  not  equipped  with 
even  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  business 
methods,  and  the  struggle  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  is  attended  with  difficulty 
from  the  start.  Business  methods  are 

X 

seldom  taught  in  schools  and  rarely 
taught  in  a  business-like  manner  when 
included  in  the  curriculum  where  "busi- 
ness" is  a  single  study  included  in  a 
varied  course  during  a  short  school 
term.  Business  methods  should  be  a 
compulsory  study  included  in  every  high 
school  course.  It  would  provide  the 
means  for  the  salvation  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  become  business  failures. 
The  capability  of  a  business  man  often 
comes  to  him  after  a  laborious  experience 
and  not  soon  enough  in  his  life  for  him 
to  be  at  his  best  in  his  prime.  That, 
[vii] 
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except  in  the  case  of  the  slothful,  the  un- 
ambitious and  the  wholly  incapable,  is 
more  often  than  otherwise  caused  by  the 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  customs, 
methods,  rules  and  principles  of  good 
business  early  enough  in  life,  —  a  lack 
naturally  retarding  growth  and  that 
growth  being  continually  obstructed  by 
the  competition  for  place  and  advance- 
ment among  associates.  Although  the 
best  business  ability  has  been  consid- 
ered that  which  is  acquired  in  spite  of 
obstructions  and  the  reticence  of  others, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  text  books 
during  the  past  few  years  has  placed 
business  among  the  sciences  which  can 
be  acquired  somewhat  by  study,  thus 
removing  experience  to  its  proper  rela- 
tionship with  a  specific  business. 

In  the  simple  or  primary  conduct  of 
any  business  there  may  be  classified 
seven  working  branches : 

(a)  Ownership  and  executive  manage- 
ment. 
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(b)  Finance  and  accounting. 

(c)  Equipment  and  manufacture. 

(d)  Production  cost  and  price  making. 

(e)  Marketing  and  salesmanship. 

(f)  Advertising. 

(g)  Relations     with     customers     and 
others. 

The  beginner  in  business  life  feels 
that  he  must  acquire  a  smattering  of  all 
of  these  phases,  or  else  he  must  specialize 
in  some  particular  feature  of  the  business. 
In  the  former  condition,  the  widest 
field  open  to  his  endeavor  is  in  an  execu- 
tive position  where  his  knowledge  of  the 
entire  business  and  the  capacity  for 
directing  the  work  of  others,  places  him 
among  the  leaders.  Specialization  in 
turn  produces  equally  large  rewards ; 
but  isolation  in  a  small  position  without 
the  knowledge  of  business  processes  nor 
the  wish  to  battle  with  experience,  pro- 
duces the  inevitable  sorehead  for  whom 
even  charity  changes  to  scorn. 

Within  the  limits   either  of  a  single 
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letter  or  the  aggregate  correspondence 
of  the  largest  kind  of  business,  letter 
writing  is  sufficiently  important,  as  an 
adjunct  of  a  business  man's  capability 
touching  each  of  the  eight  branches  of 
a  business,  for  it  to  be  considered  a 
branch  of  study  in  itself.  There  are 
many  other  talents  which  will  help  the 
writer  of  a  letter,  but  there  is  a  fairly 
complete  ritual  of  principles,  customs, 
rules  and  methods  which  has  been  learned 
by  many  able  business  men,  and  prac- 
ticed by  them,  which  has  long  been  a 
private  possession  or  only  partially  con- 
veyed to  others. 

Those  principles,  rules,  customs  and 
methods  have  been  gathered  together 
in  this  book,  so  that  the  student,  be  he  a 
young  clerk  or  the  experienced  man,  may 
have  a  text  book  written  and  compiled 
with  commercial  authority,  based  upon 
an  experience  in  handling  the  corre- 
spondence of  many  large  firms  and  cor- 
porations. It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
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written  in  an  assertive  mood,  without 
any  attempt  to  support  the  statements  or 
opinions  by  extensive  arguments ;  and 
the  taste  which  governs  the  aesthetic 
features  conforms  to  the  high  standard 
of  thought  and  ability  required  in  the 
best  business  relations.  As  an  aggre- 
gation of  suggestions,  principles,  rules 
and  plans  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  selected  and  accepted 
as  the  best  by  many  thoughtful  and 
capable  business  men,  it  is  submitted 
by  the  author  with  the  conviction  that 
its  merits  will  assist  and  its  faults  will 
not  delude  the  reader. 
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LETTERS  AND  LETTER-WRITING 


TALKS   ON   BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

GENERAL 

LETTER- WRITING  is  not  a  new 
art,  nor  a  lost  art;  but  it  is  an 
art  which  has  been  abused  in 
business  usage  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
needs  correction,  resuscitation  and  re- 
adjustment to  modern  requirements. 
As  soon  as  the  typewriter  became  an 
accepted  adjunct  in  business  machinery 
and  methods,  the  country  was  flooded 
with  freak  shapes  and  novelties  in  forms 
and  arrangements  of  letters  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  agile  young  minds  of 
youths  and  maidens  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  performing  gymnastics  with 
their  typewriter  machines.  Those  con- 
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tortions  were  the  natural  result  of  using 
a  new  play-toy  in  business. 

That  era  passed  without  producing 
any  acceptable  fashion  in  the  forms  of 
letters. 

Then,  with  the  necessity  for  a  greater 
output  of  business  letters,  there  came  an 
attendant  carelessness  in  the  diction. 
As  speed  was  considered  the  great  goal 
for  a  typist,  so  too,  speed  was  to  be  shown 
in  the  composition  of  the  letter,  and  a 
careless  and  wilful  shortening  of  diction 
was  the  general  standard  of  typewritten 
letters  for  some  years. 

The  general  absence  of  hand-written 
business  letters,  at  the  present  time,  has 
also  created  the  necessity  for  more  letter- 
writers  in  every  firm  or  corporation. 
Once  upon  a  time  regular  correspondents 
or  corresponding  secretaries  were  em- 
ployed, having  the  ability  of  the  modern 
stenographer.  Writing  all  letters  in  long 
hand,  they  were  called  amanuenses,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  private  secretary 
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in  general.  In  a  corporation  the  secre- 
tary was  the  general  correspondent :  a 
definition  of  that  position  rarely  applied 
to  it  now-a-days. 

The  advent  of  the  stenographer,  who 
is  to-day  the  intelligent  human  element 
in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  corre- 
spofidence,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
nearly  every  employee  in  an  office  to  be 
a  letter-writer.  (It  is  customary,  how- 
ever, for  the  privilege  to  dictate  to  a 
stenographer,  to  be  extended  to  certain 
employees  in  each  office.) 

In  many  treatises  on  letter-writing 
rules  and  requirements  defining  the  mak- 
ing of  a  good  letter-writer  have  been 
attempted.  Perhaps  one  can  be  made. 
More  often  he  is  merely  found  some- 
where, earning  a  living,  and  how  he  was 
made  no  one  knows.  More  than  likely 
he  was  merely  born,  and  in  order  to 
become  clear  and  forcible  in  expressing 
himself  his  ability  has  been  self-taught 
by  study  and  experience. 
[5] 
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There  are  many  minds  which  cannot 
utter  a  plain  statement  in  terse  phrases 
composed  of  correct  and  effective  words. 
So  too,  there  are  many  minds  which 
cannot  understand  a  plain  statement 
correctly  composed  in  expressive  words. 
There  are  many  minds  which  do  not  get 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  their 
eyes  see,  nor  listen  to  the  words  which 
their  ears  hear.  As  Emerson  has  said, 
many  eyes  go  through  the  fields  and 
woods  that  do  not  see  the  flowers. 
Those  have  revelations  of  their  inatten- 
tiveness  at  some  time  in  their  lives :  in 
their  business  lives  such  blindness  helps 
the  clay-foot  in  his  snail-like  progress. 

Summing  up  the  character  of  a  good 
business  letter-writer,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  should  have  a  practical  educa- 
tion, be  optimistic,  unselfish  though 
thoroughly  self-confident,  imaginative, 
tactful  with  a  felicitous  temper  and  a 
facile  understanding;  a  keen  observer; 
kind  and  responsive  in  feeling;  enthu- 
[6] 
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siastic  and  well-informed  in  his  business ; 
a  student  of  every  other  fellow's  nature 
and  point  of  view ;  able  to  impart  to 
others  what  he  himself  knows  and  thinks ; 
able  to  study  as  long  as  he  lives;  able 
to  show  by  words  just  how  he  feels 
toward  his  correspondent ;  able  to  give 
a  manly  expression  of  what  can  and 
will  be  done  for  him ;  courteous  in  mind 
and  person ;  persuasive  but  never  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  polite  insistence ; 
in  fact,  all  in  all,  a  possessor  of  so  many 
fine  qualities,  personal,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  there 
have  been  few  blessed  with  all  of  these 
qualities.  With  all  of  them,  a  man 
would  be  a  genius  and  probably  fill  a 
great  executive's  position.  Possessed  of 
a  high  percentage  of  most  of  the  qualities 
mentioned,  he  would  be  a  correspondent 
of  a  high  type  as  well  as  a  capable  letter- 
writer. 

Such   individual   strength  as  may  be 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  characteristics 
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must  be  disseminated  through  good  ex- 
pression, good  grammar,  and  a  choice 
of  words  from  a  wide  vocabulary.  The 
human  touch  should  be  governed  by  the 
real  sentiment  which  makes  two  persons 
quickly  responsive:  comprising  an  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  others  in  their 
difficulties  and  sorrows;  a  politeness 
which  disarms  the  wild  animal  in  a 
man ;  and  a  cheerf ulness  which  covers 
errors  and  troubles  with  a  sunlight 
strong  enough  to  burn  away  the  fogs  of 
business  bitterness.  These  may  seem 
to  be  ideal  characteristics  both  for  the 
letter- writer  and  the  letter  which  he 
writes.  They  are  all  possible,  they  are 
rarely  all  probable  in  one  man;  but  the 
average  possession  of  them  is  desirable 
and  each  quality  and  characteristic  is 
worth  striving  to  attain. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  communica- 
tion between  minds,  that  of  letter-writ- 
ing requires  the  most  attentive  care,  and 
deserves  the  closest  study  and   mature 
[8] 
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preparation.  In  the  exchange  of  thought, 
it  is  the  written  word  which  remains, 
holding  not  only  the  thought  in  its  grasp 
but  also  the  means  or  artistry  with  which 
it  was  recorded  on  paper. 

Contained  in  the  thought  and  its 
expression,  though  not  necessarily  con- 
cealed there,  are  the  education,  the  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  the  writer,  which, 
to  many  readers,  play  a  great  part  in  an 
interpretation  of  the  writer's  intentions. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  hand-written 
and  the  dictated  phrase,  the  words  of  a  dic- 
tated communication  being  visible  often 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  dictator,  while 
the  speech  is  passing  between  his  lips. 

In  the  composition  of  business  letters, 
several  dominating  qualities  govern  the 
writer :  The  foremost  may  be  specified 
under  the  headings  (a)  honesty ;  (6)  clar- 
ity;  (c)  brevity., 

(a)  The  honest  letter-writer  is  he  who 
does  not  equivocate;  who  answers  a 
question  directly ;  who  responds  promptly 
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and  adequately  to  every  communica- 
tion; who  leaves  but  one  meaning  in 
his  written  words. 

(6)  The  clear  letter-writer  is  he  who 
does  not  use  words  which  befog  his 
meaning;  who  leaves  nothing  unsaid 
which  will  enlighten  the  recipient ;  whose 
diction  is  graceful  and  conveys  the  cor- 
rect character  of  the  writer's  thoughts. 

(c)  The  brief  letter-writer  is  he  who 
writes  no  more  than  is  needed  to  reply 
or  respond  to  or  communicate  with  the 
recipient,  and  in  being  brief  is  both  hon- 
est and  clear. 

In  any  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  letters  on  file,  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
clarity  and  brevity  are  found  to  be 
those  most  frequently  ignored.  Honesty, 
per  se,  generally  prevails  in  modern  busi- 
ness correspondence,  and  yet  the  honesty 
of  expression,  prompt  response,  adequate 
attention  and  singleness  of  meaning  are 
the  broken  idols  of  many  a  business  man, 
proprietor,  officer,  or  employee. 
[10] 
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ONE    of    the    most    mistaken    of 
phrases    is    that    common    one, 
"the  personal  element."     Thou- 
sands  of   letters   are   written   in    which 
the  statement  is  made : 

"I  am  writing  to  you  this  personal 
letter,"  etc. 

Every  letter  is  personal  if  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual  or  firm  and  is 
signed  by  an  individual  or  firm. 

What  is  intended  to  be  defined  is 
really  the  human  element,  which  can  be 
infused  into  written  communications.  If 
a  letter  is  written  with  consideration  for 
the  recipient's  point  of  view  and  his  dig- 
nity; if  the  phraseology  is  clear  and 
brief;  if  the  words  are  well  chosen  and 
appropriate ;  if  the  attitude  is  honest 
[11] 
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and  just,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
writer  is  intelligent  and  writes  with 
human  feeling.  "The  dominating  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  letter  are  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  writer,"  and 
the  human  spirit  must  be  found  between 
the  lines  if  it  exists  at  all. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  rarely 
are  there  any  inhuman  letters,  because 
there  are  few  inhuman  business  men. 
The  many  weaknesses  in  business  letter- 
writing  come  from  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  tact,  lack  of  thought,  lack  of 
grace,  and  infelicitous  choice  of  words, 
not  from  lack  of  personality  or  human 
feeling,  and  any  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion, or  irritable  insistence  of  attitude 
can  be  ascribed  to  too  much  personality 
more  often  than  otherwise.  The  use 
of  the  terms,  "I  am  writing  to  you  per- 
sonally," etc.,  or,  "This  personal  letter 
is  sent  to  you,"  etc.,  do  not  make  the 
screed  any  more  personal. 

[12] 


"TRICKS"    IN   LETTER-WRITING 

WE  often  hear  —  often  read  — 
about  the  various  "tricks" 
that  can  be  "pulled  off"  in 
letter-writing.  In  a  generous  spirit  we 
may  acknowledge  that  there  are  many 
characteristics  and  features  in  episto- 
lary correspondence  which  may  be  as- 
sumed when  in  the  throes  of  composi- 
tion. We  are  told  that  there  are  certain 
feats  in  the  manipulation  of  our  lan- 
guage which  are  veritable  hypnotic  stunts 
in  their  predetermined  effect  upon  the 
recipient.  There  is,  particularly,  the 
"trick"  of  being  personal  and  the  "trick" 
of  being  individual;  there  is  the  "spirit" 
of  conciliation,  and  the  way  to  be  insidi- 
ously suggestive. 

Many  a  writer  tries  to  make  a  letter 
[13] 
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personal  by  beginning  it,  "I  am  writing 
this  personal  letter  to  you  so  that  you 
and  I  may  understand  one  another 
fully."  Many  a  letter  has  been  written 
with  an  artfulness  which  revealed  not 
the  meat  of  the  matter,  but  the  mental 
antics  of  an  agile  juggler  of  words  and 
phrases.  Many  a  letter  has  failed  of 
its  purpose  because  that  purpose  was 
clothed  in  so  fantastic  a  form  that  the 
recipient's  first  thought  was  "What  does 
this  writer  want?"  Many  another  busi- 
ness letter  is  written  in  a  dull  or  low  tone 
which  shows  a  lifelessness  of  spirit  unde- 
sirable in  any  business  transaction. 

There  are  rare  instances  when  a  letter, 
composed  —  if  it  may  be  called  so  — 
by  the  reasserting  of  phrases  and  sen- 
tences, by  the  insertion  of  a  sly  suggestion 
in  the  thought,  or  by  the  theatrical  ex- 
pression of  a  suggestion,  may  become  a 
successful  medium  in  enlisting  the  in- 
terest of  a  prospective  buyer  or  cus- 
tomer. Such  letters  rarely  befool  the 
[14] 
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recipient,  acting  the  molasses  to   catch 
the  fly. 

It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  writer 
of  a  letter,  however,  if  he  has  no  "tricks" 
or  knows  none.  The  dominating  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  letter  are  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  writer,  plus 
those  qualities  of  honesty,  clarity  and 
brevity.  Out  of  all  this  must  come  — 
either  naturally  or  by  education  —  an 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  upon 
the  subject  in  question.  With  a  definite 
personality,  the  ability  to  interpret  into 
words  the  meaning  of  that  personality 
and  its  thoughts  in  an  understandable 
manner,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
language,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
writer  can  have  a  clairvoyant  surety 
that  no  one  short  of  a  thoroughgoing 
foreigner  can  fail  to  understand  the 
written  utterance. 
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THE  paper  chosen  for  the  standard 
letter  heads  of  a  firm  or  corpo- 
ration should  be  of  good  character 
in  quality,  weight  and  color.  There  are 
many  fine  bond  or  laid  papers  manu- 
factured, and  the  variety  of  surfaces  to 
choose  from  is  endless.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  typewriter  there  was  "type- 
writer paper",  supposed  to  be  the  only 
kind  to  so  write  upon :  no  one,  now, 
knows  why.  There  are  many  weights 
of  papers.  It  is  an  evidence  of  wealth 
to  use  a  very  heavy  bond  paper,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  considered  an  extravagance 
as  well,  and  there  is  only  a  little  pleasure 
in  receiving  a  communication  on  paper 
nearly  as  stiff  as  pasteboard.  The  United 
States  government  uses  a  very  heavy, 
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all-rag,  watermarked  paper.  The  gen- 
eral business  house  which  uses  a  20  pound 
bond  paper  for  its  letter  heads  has 
adopted  a  satisfactory  stock.  The  color 
of  the  paper  should  be  chosen  with  care, 
and  only  very  light  tones  should  be  used. 
Deep  tones  or  full  toned  colors  should 
be  avoided,  particularly  light  chocolate, 
light  crimson,  etc.,  and  any  letter-head 
which  is  bordered  by  a  band  of  color 
several  tones  deeper  than  its  own,  may 
be  placed  in  the  gallery  of  freaks.  A 
business  letter  should  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  circus  poster. 

The  printed  letter-heading  should  not 
drop  more  than  £J  inches  from  the  top 
edge  of  the  sheet.  There  are  many 
firms  which  have  designed  headings  cov- 
ering one  half  of  the  sheet.  Rather  than 
make  so  ungainly  a  letter  in  that  way, 
the  advertising  should  be  relegated  to 
the  reverse  of  the  sheet,  and  thus  become 
a  full-fledged  advertisement.  A  letter- 
heading  is  part  of  the  serious  business 
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clothing  of  a  man  or  firm  or  corporation, 
and  it  should  possess  a  serious  mien, 
for  it  is  the  tenor  of  the  contents,  not  the 
cloth,  which  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion. Above  all  things,  do  not  write 
a  catchy  newspaper  "ad"  and  turn  it 
into  a  letter-heading. 

The  printing  of  the  heading  should 
be  considered  with  careful  forethought : 
whether  the  heading  should  be  a  designed 
artistic  one,  or  whether  it  should  be  all 
in  type;  what  style  of  letter  should  be 
adopted ;  whether  it  should  be  printed 
from  type  or  from  an  engraved  copper- 
plate, or  from  a  cut  steel  die,  or  from  a 
lithographic  stone,  or  from  a  hah*  tone 
plate  or  a  line  plate.  There  is  an  indi- 
vidual effect  produced  by  each,  which  can 
only  be  understood  through  the  eyes. 

As  the  half  sheet  for  a  brief  communi- 
cation is  passing  out  of  use  (except  per- 
haps in  inter-office  communications),  the 
standard  letter  sheet  should  prevail. 
The  size  known  as  foolscap  or  legal  size 
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is  being  abandoned,  even  for  legal 
papers,  contracts,  etc.  The  standard 
letter-head  averages  8"  X  1QJ"  to 
8J"  X  11" ;  and  in  order  to  make  all  filed 
matter  generally  uniform  in  size,  all  paper 
used  in  making  forms,  data,  statistics, 
diagrams,  contracts,  charts  and  reports, 
should  be  a  multiple  of  that  standard 
size,  allowing  the  folding  to  8"  X  10^". 

In  firms  or  corporations  with  agencies, 
district  or  state  managers,  separate  plants 
or  factories,  or  large  home  office  buildings 
with  many  departments,  a  standard  inter- 
office letter-head  should  be  adopted. 
This  should  be  of  a  cheap  strong  quality 
of  a  distinctive  tone,  and  the  name  of 
the  firm  or  company  should  be  printed  in 
one  line  close  to  the  top.  Departmental 
letter  sheets  may  bear  the  correct  title  of 
the  department,  if  necessary. 

The  letter-heads  used  by  an  official  or 
a  chief  of   department   should  .bear   his 
name   and    title   at    the   left-hand   side, 
balancing  the  date  line  on  the  right. 
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IT  is  desirable  that   a  standard  style 
of  form  and  arrangement  should  be 
adopted  for  the  appearance  of    all 
letters.     Typewritten  types  do  not  lend 
much  to  variety  of  form  or  style,  it  is 
true,  yet  a  typewritten  letter  can  have  a 
stylish  distinction  as  well  as  possessing 
uniformity,  neatness  and  accuracy. 

The  placement  of  a  letter-text  on  the 
letter  sheet  calls  for  considerable  care. 
A  text  without  any  margin  looks  crude 
and,  if  it  is  also  written  in  double  spac- 
ing, it  bears  a  slovenly  appearance. 
A  text  with  too  much  margin  looks  lost, 
like  a  huckleberry  in  a  bowl  of  milk ; 
and  if  adopted  as  a  standard  form  shows 
an  undesirable  freakishness,  exaggerated 
sometimes  when  a  small  letter  is  written 
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in  a  single  narrow  column  down  the 
center  of  the  page. 

While  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  taste 
of  many  into  the  choice  of  a  good  and 
correct  style,  there  is  no  surer  way  to 
become  satisfied  than  by  preparing  speci- 
mens and  studying  each  with  the  purpose 
of  evolving  a  good  standard  form  and 
style  from  the  best  features  of  all. 
When  there  is  a  letter  of  less  than  200 
words  in  the  text,  the  setting  of  it  in  the 
center  of  the  page  with  larger  margins 
than  if  it  were  of  greater  length,  will 
require  wider  margins  than  is  desirable 
for  good  form.  The  adoption  of  a  left 
hand  margin  varying  from  one  inch  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  is  that  which  is 
generally  accepted,  no  matter  how  short 
the  letter  may  be,  letting  the  signature 
come  at  any  point  down  the  page.  There 
should  be  also  a  margin  approximately 
the  same  at  the  right  hand  side. 

The  date  line  should  be  not  less  than 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
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lower  line  of  the  printed  heading.  Inci- 
dentally it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  date  of  the  day  upon  which 
the  letter  actually  is  written  should 
never  be  omitted  in  any  communica- 
tion. There  have  been  known  many 
instances  when  a  person  has  dated  his 
response  the  same  day  or  the  day  after 
that  of  the  letter  which  he  was  answer- 
ing several  days  later.  This  obviously 
places  the  blame  for  any  delay  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  business  in  hand 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  misdated  letter, 
or  an  excuse  for  the  delay  may  be  placed 
on  the  mails  or  mode  of  transmission. 
The  misdating  of  a  letter  has  no  valid 
nor  honest  excuse  to  uphold  it.  Any 
fanciful  writing  of  the  date  is' now  con- 
sidered amateurish  and  is  excusable  only 
on  the  score  of  lack  of  mental  poise. 

The  address  should  be  typed  four  to 

ten  lines  below  the  line  containing  the 

date.     If  the  letter  is  a  long  one  it  should 

be  nearer  to,  if  the  letter  is  a  short  one 
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it  should  be  farther  down  from,  the  date 
line.  The  name  of  the  recipient  should 
be  correctly  spelled :  if  he  has  written 
it  Charles  A.  Smythe,  do  not  address 
him  as  C.  A.  Smyth.  It  is  customary 
to  consider  a  person's  signature  as  con- 
stituting the  way  he  wishes  his  name  to 
be  known  and  used.  If  he  has  a  title, 
that  should  be  written  on  the  same  line 
with  his  name.  The  street  address  fol- 
lows on  the  second  line,  and  the  town 
and  state  on  the  third  line.  These  three 
lines  may  be  typed  flush  with  the  stand- 
ard margin,  or  the  first  line  may  be 
flush,  the  second  line  indented  two  or 
three  spaces,  and  the  third  line  indented 
four  or  six  spaces.  The  three  lines  may 
be  typed  in  single  line  spacing,  consid- 
ering the  address  as  a  paragraph ;  or 
in  double  line  spacing  when  the  entire 
letter  is  so  written. 

The    approach    to    a    communication 
through    the    door    of    "Dear    Sir",  or 
"Dear  Mr.  Robinson",  is  on  a  par  with 
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the  removal  of  one's  hat  and  the  "How 
d'ye  do?"  at  an  entrance.  Consider- 
able newspaper  discussion  followed  the 
recent  order  of  a  large  store  in  New 
York  when  it  abolished  the  use  of  the 
salutation  and  the  Yours  truly  in  all  of 
its  letters.  The  concern  referred  to  has 
the  following  footnote  printed  on  all  of 
its  stationery :  — 

"We  have  never  heard  of  a  good  reason  for 
the  use  of  'Dear  Madam',  'Dear  Sir',  'Yours 
very  truly ',  and  other  similar  phrases  in  business 
correspondence.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  brev- 
ity and  economy  we  have  discontinued  their  use." 

Whenever  the  elimination  of  courtesy 
comes  into  play,  it  is  better  to  be  timor- 
ous than  valorous.  Although  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  progress  cannot  be  stayed, 
it  is  preferable  to  be  a  follower  at  a  long 
distance  than  in  the  van  of  such  pro- 
gressiveness.  All  life  is  not  material, 
and  such  consideration  for  accuracy, 
brevity  and  economy  of  time  and  money 
as  may  produce  less  lubrication  in  the 
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homogeneous  frictions  of  daily  life,  is 
undesirable  even  where  great  commer- 
cial strides  must  not  be  impeded. 

Every  failure  to  add  grace,  poise  and 
human  consideration  to  daily  toil  does 
add  hard  rubbing  of  likes  and  dislikes 
with  too  much  grit  in  the  bearings. 
There  are  few  enough  of  the  pleasantries 
of  business  life.  Among  friends  and 
intimate  business  associates  whose  per- 
sonalities are  an  open  book  to  one  an- 
other, many  formalities  can  be  elimi- 
nated ;  but  in  the  business  relations  of 
any  corporation  with  its  customers,  we 
are  better  off  with  the  little  dignities 
and  a  gracious  consideration  for  others. 

There  are  many  salutations  in  use,  al- 
though some  are  used  in  business  letters 
without  warrant :  Dear  Sir  is  a  good 
business  salutation,  proper  for  all  formal 
letters  or  any  informal  ones  where  there 
is  no  friendship  implied  or  existing. 
Every  business  letter  should  possess  in 
every  detail  such  perfect  poise  and  busi- 
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ness  caste  that  its  character  does  not 
affect  the  business  matters  in  hand. 
My  dear  Sir,  being  more  of  a  spoken 
address  is  rarely  completely  appropriate, 
though  the  English  consider  it  the  most 
intimate  of  all  forms  of  salutation.  Its 
value  really  lies  in  the  varied  accentua- 
tions which  produce  feelings  not  supposed 
to  exist  in  business  correspondence. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones  is  the  equivalent  of 
Dear  Sir;  and  My  dear  Mr.  Jones  has 
a  likeness  to  My  dear  Sir,  with  the  added 
characteristic  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  let  down  the  bar- 
riers of  a  business  formality.  Gentle- 
men is  not  preferable  to  Dear  Sirs  when 
addressing  a  firm,  as  Sirs  is  the  plural 
of  Sir;  and  rather  than  say  Gentlemen 
when  writing  to  a  corporation,  the  letter 
should  be  addressed  To  the  President 
or  To  the  Secretary,  if  the  name  of  any 
specific  officer  is  not  known  by  the 
writer.  Dear  Madam  is  appropriate 
when  addressing  married  woman  or 
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maid ;  Dear  Miss  and  Dear  Mrs.  being 
abominable.  The  salutation  should  be 
typed  flush  with  the  margin,  and  should 
be  considered  a  paragraph  by  itself. 
A  colon  ( : )  or  a  comma  should  follow 
the  salutation ;  the  latter  has  been  t  in 
use  by  great  writers  for  centuries,  and 
has  Been  adopted  by  many  large  houses. 

The  first  word  or  the  first  line  of  the 
first  paragraph  should  begin  immediately 
under  the  colon  or  comma  succeeding 
the  salutation.  If  the  plan  of  single 
spacing  between  lines  and  double  spac- 
ing between  paragraphs  is  adopted,  a 
clean  cut,  shapely,  practical  and  readable 
appearance  is  achieved.  Each  para- 
graph should  be  indented  uniformly  with 
the  first :  —  as  many  spaces  in  from  the 
margin  on  each  first  line.  A  uniformly 
open  effect  can  be  obtained  by  double 
spacing  every  line  in  the  letter;  this, 
however,  being  considered  not  so  effec- 
tive as  that  above  described. 

The  graceful  leave-taking  in  the  Yours 
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truly  takes  the  place  of  and  bears  the 
same  value  as  the  good-bye  at  departure. 
Hastily  yours  or  Yours  in  haste  should 
never  be  used ;  Heartily  yours  and  Cor- 
dially yours  are  too  personal  to  be  used 
excepting  perhaps  when  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly jubilant  tone  in  the  business 
letter,  or  perhaps  a  peculiarly  energetic 
effort  expressed  by  the  writer  from  which 
he  desires  to  obtain  a  responsive  feeling 
in  the  recipient.  Yours  very  truly  is 
only  a  variation  of  Yours  truly;  but 
Yours  sincerely  is  always  permissible 
when  it  is  necessary  to  convey  convic- 
tion or  clinch  a  convincing  letter  —  it 
should  not  be  used  in  an  offhand  way, 
nor  at  the  end  of  a  perfunctory  letter. 
A  recent  examination  of  two  thousand 
letters  by  Dr.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  produced  many  inter- 
esting facts  for  study,  but  none  so  de- 
cisive as  the  predominating  usage  of 
"Dear  Sir"  and  "Dear  Mr. 
and  of  "Yours  truly"  and  "Yours  very 
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truly."  These  are  the  simplest  forms 
of  epistolary  greeting  and  leave-taking 
and  have  taken  their  places  among  our 
best  colloquialisms.  Fortunately  the  use 
of  Respectfully  yours  has  recently  been 
drummed  out  of  the  United  States  army 
together  with  /  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Tfc  letter  which  is  worth  sending  is 
worth  signing  properly.  Every  outgoing 
letter  should  be  read  and  signed  by  its 
author.  Every  official  or  member  of  a 
firm  should  appoint  formally  a  substi- 
tute to  sign  his  name  for  him  when 
absent,  that  appointee  being  entrusted 
also  with  the  discretion  to  hold  a  letter 
for  his  superior  to  revise  when  he 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription. 
Every  business  letter  should  be  signed 
either  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  an 
official  of  a  company  or  a  head  of  a 
department  or  division,  and  following 
the  signature  should  be  the  title  of  the 
position.  A  large  New  York  banking 
house  sends  out  annually  to  its  important 
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correspondents  a  letter  stating  that  the 
forms  of  signatures  to  be  used  by  the 
members  of  the  firm  will  be  like  the  seven 
specimens  written  and  labelled  as  those 
of  each  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
firm.  In  that  way  the  recipients  would 
know  at  a  glance  which  member  of  the 
firm  was  transacting  the  business. 

There  has  been  a  general  revulsion 
against  rubber  stamp  signatures,  be- 
cause of  their  frequent  misuse,  and  their 
blurred  and  dirty  appearance,  and  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  impersonal,  and  the  practice  of  using 
a  rubber  stamp  bearing  the  legend, 
"Dictated  but  not  read"  obviously 
savors  of  haste  and  lack  of  courtesy  in 
business  affairs.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  agile  method  of  shirking  responsi- 
bility for  a  signed  statement  and  de- 
serves the  contempt  of  all.  As  a  firm 
or  corporation  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  employees,  the  latter  reason,  if 
intentional,  fails  of  its  purpose.  One 
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weakness,  in  particular,  must  bear  the 
heaviest  brunt  of  criticism.  The  author 
of  a  letter  who  allows  an  immature  clerk 
to  sign  his  letter  ignores  the  value  of  his 
own  individuality ;  but  the  male  official 
who  sends  out  a  hundred  or  more  letters 
signed  with  his  own  name  written  by  a 
femafe  hand,  has  provided  no  evidence 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  event.  An 
important  official  of  a  large  railroad  told 
the  writer  several  years  ago,  "Every 
letter  that  goes  out  of  my  office  bears 
a  signature  that  looks  like  one  —  not 
one  looks  a  sample  of  a  child's  hand- 
writing. My  letters,  in  my  absence,  are 
signed  by  a  clerk  whose  writing  looks 
as  if  he  were  able  to  represent  me  when 
I  am  away  from  my  desk.  Furthermore, 
the  signature  is  the  first  thing  I  look 
at  when  I  get  a  letter.  If  I  see  that  it 
is  not  signed  by  the  man  who  dictated 
it  (or  by  a  substitute  who  writes  with 
some  character),  I  feel  that  it  isn't  of 
very  much  importance  to  him.  He 
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should  communicate  with  me  personally 
or  through  some  one  competent  to  repre- 
sent him,  or  wait  until  he  can  do  so  in  a 
proper  manner."  Let  us  appeal  finally 
for  the  writing  of  clear  and  understand- 
able signatures  instead  of  the  many 
chirographic  puzzles  written  by  hands 
which  seem  to  be  possessed  of  paralysis. 
There  are  no  practical  reasons  for  the 
continuance  of  placing  the  initials  of 
the  dictator  nor  of  the  stenographer  at 
the  left  hand  side  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter.  It  is  so  rarely  necessary  to  know, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  what  sten- 
ographer typed  a  letter,  and  as  it  is 
always  possible  to  satisfy  any  urgent 
necessity  to  know  who  actually  dictated 
a  letter,  that  the  use  of  such  initials  may 
be  abolished  without  any  detriment  to 
the  office  routine.  As  apparent  evi- 
dences to  the  recipients  that  the  letter 
is  a  genuine  communication  the  stenog- 
rapher's initials  are  valueless :  form  let- 
ters are  rarely  ever  without  such  signs. 
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Lastly  there  is  the  margin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  It  should  never  be 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  letter  carried  over  to  a 
second  sheet.  A  second  sheet  should 
always  be  blank,  and  may  be  numbered 
at  the  top  on  the  first  line  and  begin- 
ning 'flush  with  the  margin :  Page  2.  A 
type-written  letter  should  never  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  reverse  of  the  first  page. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  fea- 
tures which  play  vital  parts  in  the  form, 
arrangement  and  mechanical  composi- 
tion of  a  letter.  These  may  be  listed 
under  the  heads  of  enclosures,  quota- 
tions, corrections  and  copies. 

Papers,  leaflets,  pamphlets  or  memo- 
randa mentioned  in  the  body  of  a  letter 
as  being  enclosed,  should  be  attached 
behind  the  letter,  in  a  proper  sequence 
to  be  perused  by  the  recipient.  When- 
ever a  collection  of  letters  is  attached, 
all  should  be  in  chronological  order,  the 
latest  date  on  top.  Lack  of  attention 
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to  this  detail  shows  that  an  office  boy  is 
trying  to  do  a  man's  work.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  stenographer,  if  she 
acts  as  chief  clerk  or  private  secretary, 
to  attend  to  this  detail ;  otherwise  it 
should  be  done  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  Enclosures  attached  as  stated 
should  be  held  by  pin  or  clip  or  flat 
head  fastener,  inserted  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  the  latter  being  inserted 
with  the  head  underneath,  the  prongs 
lying  flat  on  the  upper  piece  of  paper. 
At  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  letter 
may  be  placed  the  endorsement  "En- 
closures ",  —  not  abbreviated  —  in  order 
to  call  the  attention  of  chief  clerk, 
stenographer  or  mailing  clerk  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  papers  to  accompany 
the  communication. 

Whenever  a  quotation  of  more  than 
two  lines  is  to  be  made  from  a  report  or 
statement  or  from  another  letter,  or 
book  or  pamphlet,  the  quotation  should 
be  treated  as  a  paragraph  by  itself, 
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typed  in  single  spacing  but  with  an 
additional  margin  of  five  spaces  from 
the  standard  margin  on  both  sides. 
By  thus  indenting  the  quotation,  the 
extract  is  featured  in  a  prominent  man- 
ner. 

Any  correction  in  the  text  of  a  type- 
written letter  should  be  made  by  the 
typewriter  whenever  possible  and  only 
rarely  by  hand.  Extensive  alterations 
in  phraseology  or  additional  sentences 
or  words  should  call  for  a  complete 
rewriting  by  the  typist.  If  a  carbon  is 
made  at  the  time,  any  change  by  hand  in 
the  original  should  be  repeated  on  the 
carbon,  even  in  the  case  of  punctuation. 
Many  letters  are  altered  by  their  writers, 
—  often  men  in  high  official  position,  — 
without  similar  alterations  being  made 
in  the  carbons,  with  possible  danger  to 
the  writer  or  his  firm  or  company  lurk- 
ing in  the  incorrect  carbon,  filed  away. 

The  day  of  the  dim  and  ever-fading 
thin-paper  press  copy  of  letters  is  past. 
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The  economical  and  permanent  carbon 
copy  is  so  much  a  generally  accepted 
accessory,  that  argument  in  its  favor 
is  necessary  only  in  extreme  cases  when 
old  fashioned  prejudice  is  broken  down. 
In  modern  filing  methods,  as  well,  the 
thin  paper  of  a  letter-press  copy  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Practically  all  of  the 
courts  hold  that  "carbon  copies  of  letters 
or  other  documents  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  original"  are  better  evidence 
than  copies  made  on  a  copying  press. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  carbon  copies 
are  not  copies  at  all,  but  are  actually 
originals.  If  the  filing  system  which 
prevails  in  the  firm  or  corporation  re- 
quires it,  there  should  be  as  many  carbon 
copies  made  as  there  are  subjects. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  in  the 
actual  labor  of  writing  a  letter,  whether 
by  hand  or  typewriter,  which  pertain 
generally  to  the  appearance  of  a  letter; 
nor  should  they  be  relegated  to  the  atten- 
tion and  determination  of  the  stenog- 
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rapher.  Paragraphing,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  abbreviations,  and  splitting 
words  are  subjects  for  independent  study 
in  themselves,  and  can  be  only  lightly 
touched  upon  in  this  book;  but  what 
follows  is  in  the  nature  of  suggestive 
warnings  indicating  the  necessity  for 
makifig  a  careful  study  of  each  feature. 
A  chapter  is  included  in  Part  One  of  this 
book  on  the  subject,  "Books  on  Letter- 
Writing  and  other  Desk  Books"  (see 
pp.  84-88).  These  the  ambitious  letter- 
writer  or  business  student  will  seek  in 
order  to  fortify  himself  in  the  general 
essentials  of  business. 

Paragraphing  in  letter-writing  is  em- 
ployed in  two  ways,  for  massing  groups 
of  thoughts  upon  a  single  subject,  or 
for  displaying  sentences  or  thoughts  for 
clearness  or  prominence.  The  best  prin- 
ciples for  the  apportionment  of  para- 
graphs as  in  pure  literary  composition 
are  rarely  applied  in  epistolary  compo- 
sition. The  lover  who  writes  a  twenty 
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page  letter  to  his  sweetheart,  all  in  one 
paragraph,  is  as  fully  justified  as  the 
salesman  who  chops  up  his  letter  of 
thirty  lines  into  twenty  paragraphs. 
While  each  paragraph  should  comprise 
a  single  thought  or  single  treatment  of 
a  topic,  that  single  thought  may  be  a 
brief  sentence,  and  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  thought  may  in  turn  be 
detached  in  another  sentence.  One  no- 
table letter-writer  has  told  the  author  of 
this  book:  "Every  time  I  want  my 
correspondent  to  take  a  breath,  I  make 
a  paragraph."  Any  change  in  the  topic 
or  in  the  point  of  view  needs  a  like 
change  in  the  mechanical  arrangement 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  change; 
but  if  a  subject  is  to  be  exhaustively 
treated  it  should  be  done  all  in  one  para- 
graph no  matter  what  may  be  its  length. 
Although  in  letter- writing  it  may  be 
said  that  the  most  effective  presentation 
of  a  thought,  statement  or  exposition 
may  be  assisted  by  arbitrary  paragraph- 
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ing,  there  is  also  a  safe  principle  which 
may  be  followed  at  all  times :  Whenever 
a  sentence  continues  the  thought  or 
subject  of  the  sentence  which  precedes 
it,  a  new  paragraph  should  not  be  begun ; 
and  whenever  a  new  topic  is  introduced 
a  new  paragraph  should  contain  it.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure 
calls  for  the  widest  comprehension  of 
form  in  English  composition ;  so,  too,  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  paragraph 
will  give  the  writer  greater  security  in 
the  effect  of  his  thought.  So  far  as  the 
appearance  of  the  paragraphs  in  a  letter 
is  concerned,  the  recipient  who  opens  a 
letter  with  a  paragraph  of  twenty  lines 
in  it,  receives  the  visual  impression  of 
long- windedness . 

Capitalization  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
into  which  the  thoughtless  fall  headlong 
and  from  which  even  the  careful  rarely 
escape  for  a  long  period.  The  best  usage 
of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  news- 
papers. Dear  Sir  are  capitalized  but 
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only  the  first  word  in  the  leave-taking 
Yours  very  truly.  In  the  body  of  a 
letter  such  words  as  company,  street, 
avenue,  contract,  partner,  salesman,  the 
names  of  any  goods,  and  many  nouns 
now  frequently  capitalized  for  accen- 
tuation should  not  be  capitalized  at 
all.  The  accepted  journalistic  form  is  to 
print  all  titles  which  precede  a  name, 
thus :  V ice-President  Arthur  K.  Moul- 
ton,  or,  when  being  spoken  of  repeatedly 
the  usage  is :  V ice-President  Moulton ; 
but  where  a  title  follows  a  name  (ex- 
cepting in  a  superscription  and  under 
signatures,  where  the  title  should 
be  capitalized)  it  should  be  written 
thus :  Arthur  K.  Moulton,  vice-president. 
Even  in  inter-office  communications, 
these  forms  should  prevail. 

Punctuation  is  not  honored  with  a 
seat  among  the  highest  of  the  principles 
of  good  composition  by  many  letter- 
writers.  The  importance  of  it  however 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  reading 
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of  a  letter  is  always  a  somewhat  hasty 
act :  few  read  all  that  is  written ;  there- 
fore, with  the  aid  of  clear  diction  and 
careful,  elucidating  punctuation,  a  letter 
may  be  read  easily  as  well  as  not  miscon- 
strued easily.  The  difference  that  punc- 
tuation may  make  in  the  meaning  of 
language  is  boundless.  What  is  careful 
punctuation?  That  which  allows  and 
ensures  the  same  understanding  by  the 
reader  of  the  thought  which  was  put 
into  words  by  the  writer.  On  this 
premise  the  novice  may  be  as  correct 
in  punctuating  as  the  man  of  letters  or 
the  expert  grammarian.  The  uses  of 
the  various  punctuation  marks  have 
few  rules  and  are  governed  throughout 
by  common  sense  and  simplicity  of 
thought.  Involved  sentences  are  not 
understandable  without  well-placed 
marks ;  but  clear  thinking  requires  the 
simplest  use  of  pauses.  The  general 
principles  governing  the  use  of  all  marks 
are  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the 
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grammar  grades  at  school,  but  no  two 
writers  use  the  marks  alike,  the  chief 
differences  being  in  the  use  of  the  comma, 
where  personal  taste  seems  to  rule. 
Quackenbos  says :  "  When  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  inserting 
commas,  omit  them ;  it  is  better  to  have 
too  few  than  too  many."  Few  letters 
call  for  the  use  of  more  than  the  period, 
comma,  colon,  semi-colon,  question 
mark,  quotations  and  parentheses.  An 
exclamation  is  almost  invariably  out 
of  place  in  a  typewritten  business  letter. 
The  semi-colon,  used  judiciously  when 
followed  by  reasons,  or  when  subdivid- 
ing the  larger  divisions  of  a  sentence 
wherein  the  smaller  are  split  by  the 
comma,  has  the  second  place  in  letter- 
writing.  The  colon  is  used  principally 
in  business  to  indicate  that  some  enu- 
meration of  details  is  to  follow.  The 
interrogation  point  has  only  its  one  use 
at  the  tend  of  a  question  whether  quoted 
or  otherwise;  the  parentheses  are  used 
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to  enclose  an  interpolated  descriptive 
phrase  without  halting  the  sequence  of 
thought,  —  and  should  always  be  fol- 
lowed, not  preceded,  by  the  comma, 
semi-colon  or  colon  applying  to  that 
part  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  phrase 
in/ -parenthesis  is  included ;  and  quota- 
tion marks  are  placed  before  and  after 
any  sentence,  phrase,  paragraph  or  pas- 
sage taken  literally  from  another  writer. 
The  use  of  the  dash  is  as  Cobbett  said 
"wild  work  indeed!"  It  is  not  a  genu- 
ine punctuation  mark  and  is  generally 
used  where  there  is  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, time  or  desire  to  write  clearly  and 
punctuate  with  care  and  reason.  It 
may  be  used  when,  intentionally,  there  are 
spasmodic  interpolations  or  a  sequence 
of  disconnected  and  feverish  phrases  are 
inserted ;  but  there  is  never  an  instance 
when  a  comma,  colon  or  semi-colon  can- 
not take  the  place  of  the  dash.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  parenthesis  it  has  no 
excuse  for  being,  particularly  in  a  letter. 
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When  splitting  words  at  the  ends  of 
lines  the  safest  rule  is  don't,  if  it  can 
be  obviated.  One  hyphen  leads  to  an- 
other and  it  is  rarely  that  in  letter- 
writing  by  hand  or  on  the  typewriter, 
sufficient  time  can  be  taken  to  split  a 
word  hi  accordance  with  the  best  usage, 
and  the  best  usage  is  that  of  correct 
typography.  The  writer  has  seen  at- 
tention split  into  attent-ion,  and  con- 
sideration into  consi-deration ;  and  the 
average  split  word  in  a  letter  is  generally 
of  that  character.  So,  the  safest  rule 
is  don't  —  at  least  unless  you  really 
know  how.  Hyphenated  or  compound 
words  should  be  carefully  used.  ;'The 
general  theory  of  compounding  is  that 
when  two  words  are  used  together  with 
but  a  single  meaning,  the  hyphen  is 
employed  if  the  emphasis  of  pronun- 
ciation falls  upon  the  first  word,  but 
omitted  if  it  is  the  second  word  which 
requires  the  emphasis."  That  is  a  fairly 
good  statement  of  fact,  but  as  there 
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are  so  many  exceptions,  and,  as  com- 
pounding words  deserves  a  special  study, 
the  safest  rule  is  to  refer  to  the  diction- 
ary, don't  coin  any  new  compound 
words  and  use  the  hyphen  only  when 
supported  by  correct  usage. 

,  Abbreviations  should  be  used  rarely 
in  letter-writing.  Good  form  insists 
upon  the  spelling  out  of  every  word, 
even  in  the  titles  of  officials,  the  proper 
names  of  firms  and  companies  (except- 
ing in  the  word  Company,  which  is 
generally  abbreviated  to  Co.) ;  but  med- 
ical, mathematical  and  monetary  signs, 
geographical  names  and  college  or  hon- 
orary titles,  or  long  official  titles 
when  preceding  the  name,  may  be,  and 
in  most  instances  should  be,  abbrevi- 
ated. 

As  a  final  caution  to  all  employers, 
whatever  rules  and  principles,  customs 
and  ideas  may  be  established,  do  not 
fail  to  communicate  them  to  newly  em- 
ployed stenographers  and  clerks  of  every 
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grade.  The  adoption  of  any  style  or 
rule  should  be  made  standard;  and  in 
large  offices  a  leaflet  or  booklet  of  rules 
and  instructions  should  be  liberally  dis- 
tributed. 
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BOTH  dictation  and  stenography 
came  in  at  a  period  when  the 
evolution  of  business  methods  was 
increasing  the  details  which  already  en- 
cumbered commercial  life.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  thousands  who  pre- 
ferred to  think  in  their  own  handwriting, 
even  they  (who  opposed  and  regretted 
the  advent  of  a  new  intermediary  in 
clerical  work)  have  wholly  succumbed 
to  the  executive  satisfaction  in  the  giv- 
ing of  work  to  others  to  perform.  The 
"new-fangled  amanuensis",  the  modern 
stenographer,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
modern  master  of  business  just  prior 
to  the  last  great  commercial  stride  in 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States ;  and 
stenography,  together  with  the  tele- 
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phone,  made  it  possible  for  men  to  do  a 
greater  volume  of  business  with  a  lesser 
volume  of  labor.  There  still  remains 
a  lurking  belief  among  many,  that  the 
best  composition  both  literary  and  epis- 
tolary, is  done  with  pen  in  hand  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  stenographer 
and  transcriber  on  the  typewriter. 

Dictation  and  stenography  have  un- 
doubtedly multiplied  the  correspondence 
of  the  commercial  world  and  have  also 
multiplied  the  words  in  commercial 
correspondence;  but  they  have  made 
commercial  correspondence  as  it  is  known 
to-day  a  possible  adjunct  of  business. 
Invariably  there  are  more  words  in  the 
spoken  than  in  the  written  sentence. 
A  dictated  letter,  being  only  the  tran- 
scription of  spoken  words,  has  less  real 
personality  in  its  phraseology  than  has 
a  handwritten  letter.  The  resemblance 
of  a  dictated  letter  to  a  photograph  of 
active  life  as  compared  to  the  resem- 
blance of  a  drawing  of  an  active  life 
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study  to  the  carefully  adjusted  diction 
of  a  handwritten  letter  is  striking.  The 
difference  is  comprehensible  and  also 
at  times  noticeable. 

The  relationship  between  dictator  and 
stenographer  makes  the  latter  something 
more  than  the  translator  of  the  intent 
and  sayings  of  the  former.  That  the 
stenographer  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  business  daily  performed  by 
the  dictator,  simply  follows  the  char- 
acteristics and  requirements  of  a  good 
interpreter. 

Successful  stenographic  work  and  type- 
written transcription  is  done  only  with 
a  desire  to  produce  the  best  work,  no 
matter  for  whom  the  dictation  has  been 
taken  or  the  transcription  is  to  be  done. 
Many  stenographers  consider  their  work 
of  a  personal  nature,  performed  for  the 
individual  who  dictates,  and  not  for  the 
company  by  which  they  are  employed. 
The  value  of  good  stenographic  work 
lies  in  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription. 
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The  dictator  represents  his  company, 
writing  with  an  authority  which  must 
not  be  diverted  by  faulty  transcription. 
The  stenographer  who  does  not  tran- 
scribe accurately  and  with  mechanical 
neatness  and  correctness  does  not  assist 
the  official  to  represent  his  employer. 

The  character  of  a  letter  which  goes 
outside  of  a  company's  offices  indicates 
in  more  ways  than  one  the  character 
of  the  dominating  minds  in  the  company. 
There  should  be  as  much  care  taken  in 
the  preparation  and  typewriting  of  a 
letter  sent  from  the  smallest  and  least 
important  office  of  a  company  as  in  pre- 
paring the  letter  of  any  high  executive. 
That  the  honorable  position  occupied 
by  any  clerk  depends  upon  the  physical 
appearance  as  well  as  on  the  character 
of  the  work,  may  be  a  trite  saying;  yet 
the  stenographer  who  holds  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  her  produc- 
tions, observing  the  proper  form,  the 
perfect  alignment  and  cleanliness,  and 
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maintaining  a  high  standard  in  style, 
spelling,  grammar  and  careful  speed,  is 
capable  of  an  artistry  which  should 
be  representative  of  the  ideals  of  any 
executive. 

There  is  little  that  is  machinelike  in 
tjje  efforts  which  produce  such  results. 
Where  the  capabilities  of  a  typewriter 
are  known  to  the  user  the  results  are 
certain,  for  the  worker  is  superior  to  the 
machine.  Then  the  stenographic  tran- 
scriber works  with  a  reliance  in  herself 
equal  to  that  which  others  place  in  her; 
her  position  achieves  dignity  because  she 
uses  her  head  along  with  her  hands. 
The  "any  thing- will-do"  spirit  is  the 
surest  deterrent  of  advancement  as  well 
as  of  perfection,  and  creates  distrust 
as  well  as  dissatisfaction. 

Dictation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  in  the  whole  category  of 
business  duties.  In  substance,  it  is  talk- 
ing to  a  person  who  is  not  present  so 
that  a  third  party,  who  is  present,  may 
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hear.  Many  dictators  talk  to  the  sten- 
ographer in  dictating  and  level  both 
thoughts  and  language  to  her  under- 
standing rather  than  to  that  of  the 
intended  recipient.  This  latter  attitude 
is  erroneous  and  assists  in  any  failure  of 
the  communication. 

In  the  first  place  the  right  attitude  is 
necessary ;  so  too  is  clear  enunciation 
and  the  correct  spelling  of  unusual  or 
technical  or  foreign  words.  Clearness 
of  thought,  completeness  of  phraseology 
and  expression  are  equally  essential 
features  in  the  performance  of  work 
which  has  been  bred  in  mankind  to  per- 
form personally  with  a  physical  relation- 
ship between  the  thinking  mind  and  the 
manually  moved  pen. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
results  required  by  a  high  class  business 
transaction  are  liable  to  be  frustrated 
or  retarded  by  any  one  of  many  petty 
impediments  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
dictator's  thought  by  the  stenographer. 
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There  is  a  dignity  to  the  position  of 
stenographer,  also,  which  merits  the 
respect  of  the  executive  or  head  of  a 
firm  to  that  degree  that  the  position 
does  not  relapse  into  that  of  a  maid  of 
all  work.  Many  a  stenographer  is  put 
id  working  on  the  books,  answering  the 
telephone,  serving  as  private  secretary, 
making  the  bank  deposits,  and,  when 
there  is  any  time  left  over,  performing 
the  excess  baggage  work  of  filing  the 
correspondence.  All  this  is  looked  upon 
by  many  employers  as  an  easy  day's 
work,  each  kind  of  work  to  be  performed 
at  leisure  ("when  you  are  not  doing 
anything  else,  you  know,  Miss  Brown"), 
and  all  to  be  done  within  office  hours 
and  without  mistakes.  As  a  rule  this 
class  of  maid-of-all-work  stenographer  is 
considered  the  "real  old-fashioned  kind" 
by  the  employer  whose  liberality  is 
branded  by  his  limit  of  seven  dollars  a 
week  for  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
employee. 
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Some  wise  words  have  been  written 
recently  by  a  writer  on  correspondence, 
regarding  the  work  of  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  or  as  he  more  properly 
calls  them,  transcribers :  — 

"The  real  transcriber  is  the  one  with  good 
common  sense  who  will  take  a  personal  pride 
in  every  word  she  transcribes,  who  will  not  write 
blindly  or  thoughtlessly,  but  who  will  examine 
the  letter  as  she  proceeds  to  find  out  if  it  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  dictator.  In  many  of  our  best 
and  largest  offices  the  transcriber  receives  little 
if  any  encouragement.  She  is  looked  upon  as 
an  ordinary  machine  and  very  properly  performs 
her  work  with  that  idea  constantly  in  mind. 
A  transcriber  should  be  regulated  by  the  quality 
of  her  work  and  the  thought  and  spirit  which 
she  puts  into  it.  When  she  works  like  a  genuine 
woman  instead  of  a  machine,  give  her  plenty  of 
latitude,  put  some  dignity  into  her  position  and  re- 
liance in  her  as  an  individual.  Make  her  a  person 
of  some  account,  —  your  most  valued  assistant." 

Particularly   assist   her  by   communi- 
cating   to    her    the    standardized    rules 
and    regulations   governing   stenography 
and  correspondence,   as  soon  as  she  is 
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employed,  and  hold  her  in  duty  bound 
to  maintain  the  standards  so  set  up. 

Whenever  there  are  many  papers  con- 
cerned in  any  individual  business  trans- 
action, either  in  a  firm's  or  corporation's 
offices,  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  delivery  to  the  files  of  collated 
or  collected  correspondence  by  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
stenographer :  Incoming  letters  or  recon- 
sidered papers  should  be  handed  to  the 
stenographer  at  the  time  of  dictation 
of  answers  or  correspondence  pertaining 
thereto,  by  members  of  the  firm  or  exec- 
utive forces.  The  stenographer  should 
attach  to  such  letters  or  reconsidered 
papers  the  outgoing  originals  and  the 
carbons,  which  should  be  placed  in  bulk 
on  the  dictator's  desk  for  signing.  After 
the  outgoing  original  letter  has  received 
the  signature,  the  entire  series  in  bulk  is 
returned  to  the  stenographer  or  chief 
clerk,  who  sees  to  the  detachment  of  the 
signed  original  for  mailing,  and  the 
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departure  of  the  remaining  collated  cor- 
respondence on  its  road  to  the  follow-up 
files  or  the  filing  department.  This  pro- 
cedure enables  the  stenographer  to  possess 
full  information  upon  each  business  trans- 
action, in  order  to  take  and  transcribe  a 
dictation  intelligently.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  member  of  the  firm  or  official 
to  have  all  of  the  papers  before  him  when 
he  signs  the  original ;  and  it  ensures  the 
delivery  to  the  file  clerk  of  the  collection 
of  papers,  collated  under  one  head  by 
those  who  know  how  the  papers  should 
be  properly  collated. 

It  may  be  desirable,  also,  for  the 
dictator  to  tell  the  stenographer  which 
are  the  most  important  letters  he  has 
dictated,  so  that  they  may  be  typed 
before  the  less  important  ones. 
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CENTRALIZED  STENOGRAPHIC 
BUREAUS 

WHEN  a  firm  or  corporation 
grows  to  be  large  and  to  con- 
sist of  many  offices  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  all  stenographers  in 
one  room  in  charge  of  a  chief.  This 
plan  confines  the  typewriter  noise  within 
a  single  space,  and,  under  proper  super- 
vision and  distribution  of  work,  the 
force  of  stenographers  may  be  reduced 
in  number.  Those  clerks  who  are  also 
stenographers,  and  those  who  may  be 
acting  in  the  full  capacity  of  private 
secretaries,  should  not  be  included  in 
such  a  centralization. 

From  the  group  so  arranged  the  chief 
should    supply,   on    demand    from    any 
official  or  employee,  the  first  stenographer 
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who  is  available.  Officials  should  not 
be  permitted  to  ask  repeatedly  for  the 
same  stenographer.  In  this  way  all  of 
the  stenographers  will  become  familiar 
with  the  work  of  all  departments  in- 
stead of  being  specialized  in  the  work  of 
one  department  or  one  official. 

The  particular  value  of  such  central- 
ization is  that  all  of  the  typewritten 
work  has  one  man's  supervision,  becomes 
standardized  and  bears  a  uniform  appear- 
ance and  quality.  There  is  also  a  saving 
in  expense,  and  officials  are  benefited  by 
having  more  than  one  stenographer  fa- 
miliar with  their  methods  of  work  and  in 
case  of  illness,  absence  or  retirement, 
there  is  no  handicap  in  the  office  work. 

When  all  stenographers  work  under 
one  chief  (and  his  supervision  should 
extend  to  cover  all  of  the  typewriting 
in  the  entire  firm  or  company),  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  force  is  better  maintained, 
the  output  is  materially  increased  and 
overtime  is  less  likely  to  be  required. 
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Under  the  plan  of  locating  stenog- 
raphers in  various  rooms,  reserving  their 
unoccupied  time  so  that  they  may  re- 
spond promptly  to  an  individual's  call, 
the  idle  time  is  costly,  and  a  greater 
annoyance  comes  from  the  attempt  to 
k£ep  her  occupied  by  the  doing  of  odds 
and  ends  of  clerical  work  spasmodically 
supplied  to  her. 

The  chief  of  stenographers  should  be 
alert  to  notice  and  interpret  the  require- 
ments of  officials  and  heads  of  firms  and 
departments,  as  well  as  apportion  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  stenographers. 
In  such  centralized  departments  it  is 
customary  to  employ  one  or  more  rapid 
transcribers  or  copyists  who  do  not  take 
dictation,  and  if  there  is  one  or  more 
multi-printing  machines  they  are  in- 
stalled under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
of  stenographers,  and  operated  in  his 
room.  The  chief  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  production 
of  the  department;  observing  the  form 
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and  arrangement  of  all  letters ;  assist- 
ing his  force  in  elucidating  phrases  and 
expressions;  consulting  with  dictators 
regarding  the  typing  of  their  work ; 
receiving  all  reports  of  errors,  and  in 
general  maintaining  a  standard  in  style, 
spelling,  grammar  and  careful  speed. 

The  work  of  this  department  should 
include  the  preparation  of  all  form-let- 
ters and  all  standardized  letters  com- 
posed of  form-paragraphs. 

In  order  to  distribute  properly  the 
expense  of  such  a  centralized  stenographic 
department,  a  simple  cost  system  should 
be  installed,  covering  the  work  of  each 
stenographer  for  each  department. 
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FORM-LETTERS  AND  FORM- 
PARAGRAPHS 

/* 

IT  is  customary  in  many  large  com- 
mercial houses  and  corporations  to 
prepare  form-letters  and  form-para- 
graphs for  the  standard  use  of  employees 
and  by  stenographers.  Numbers  are 
applied  to  such  letters  and  paragraphs 
so  that  a  correspondent  may  answer  an 
entire  letter  simply  by  stating  to  the 
stenographer  the  number  of  the  form- 
letter  or  the  numbers  of  the  form- 
paragraphs  which  he  desires  to  use; 
or  he  may  simply  endorse  upon  the 
incoming  letters  those  numbers  in  se- 
quence. 

A  large  amount  of  correspondence   is 
generally    a    repetition    of    matter    pre- 
viously written  to  others  under  similar 
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conditions.  The  same  conditions  arise; 
the  same  questions  are  repeatedly  asked 
and  answered ;  the  same  complaints  are 
made,  investigated  and  explained  in  the 
same  way ;  the  same  descriptions  are 
written ;  the  same  arguments  are  given 
and  statements  made;  and  the  same 
acknowledgments  and  thanks  expressed. 
Therefore  the  same  paragraphs  and  the 
same  letters  may  be  standardized  for 
general  and  repeated  use. 

Such  standard  form  letters  and  para- 
graphs should  be  prepared  by  a  group  of 
authorities  chosen  from  the  firm's  best 
informed  letter-writers  or  a  company's 
most  experienced  officials  or  clerks.  The 
principles  of  the  management  should 
be  incorporated  in  every  statement  or 
phrase,  and  the  etiquette  and  character 
of  the  organization  should  be  apparent 
in  the  diction. 

Many  a  corporation  could  save  the 
character  of  its  relations  with  its  cus- 
tomers by  preparing  and  insisting  upon 
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the  use  of  form-letters  by  its  represent- 
atives in  touch  with  the  public.  Those 
representatives  rarely  gain  their  posi- 
tions on  the  firing  line  by  any  other 
ability  than  salesmanship,  which  is 
ordinarily  of  a  personal  character.  As 
office  executives  they  may  be  deficient. 
As'  winners  of  orders  by  the  gift  of  talk 
and  personal  character  they  may  be 
pre-eminent.  But  there  are  many 
agents,  local  managers,  managing  clerks 
and  general  employees  who  would  wel- 
come a  book  of  form-letters  authorized 
for  his  use,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  educate  himself  upon  the  principles 
and  thoughts  laid  down  in  the  specimens. 

For  the  convenience  of  a  regular  or 
active  correspondent  in  any  firm  or  cor- 
poration, the  form  letters  and  paragraphs 
may  be  prepared  on  cards  (3"  X  5"  size) 
and  classified  by  the  subjects  with  which 
each  paragraph  or  letter  deals. 

All  stenographers  should  be  relieved 
of  as  much  of  the  work  of  perfunctory 
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correspondence  as  can  be  carried  on  by 
suitable  form-letters.  Many  letters  of 
mere  duty  or  courtesy  should  be  made 
into  printed  forms  with  blank  spaces 
for  filling  in  names,  addresses,  signatures 
and  special  items,  whenever  used.  Such 
blanks  (either  in  letter  or  note  form 
or  in  some  cases  in  postcard  form)  can  be 
made  for  the  enclosure  of  checks  or  any 
business  papers,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  any  papers,  checks, 
samples,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  communications  to  be 
answered  later;  the  allowance  of  credit 
items ;  the  quotation  of  prices,  etc.,  etc. 

Filled-in  form-letters  consisting  of  care- 
fully composed  bodies  of  letters  ready 
printed  in  facsimile  of  typewriting  and 
to  be  used  in  bulk  or  kept  in  stock  for 
day  to  day  use,  to  be  filled  in  and  signed 
either  by  hand  or  with  printed  facsimile 
signature  are  now  recognized  as  a  justi- 
fiable feature  and  a  necessity  of  modern 
business.  There  are  not  many  recipients 
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who  are  fooled  when  reading  such  letters. 
That  they  are  prepared  in  bulk  in  order 
to  save  labor  is  admitted,  and  when 
used  with  care  by  reputable  firms  and 
corporations  the  contents  of  such  letters 
are  recognized  by  their  recipients  as  of 
prime  importance. 

Assuming  that  this  is  so  as  to  contents 
and  composition,  there  are  mechanical 
features  which  are  liable  to  be  abused 
—  too  frequently  are  ignored :  (a)  The 
filling  in ;  (6)  the  signature.  The  sender 
of  a  form-letter,  unless  he  or  she  is  watch- 
ful and  careful,  fails  to  match  color  of  the 
typewriter  ribbon  to  the  color  of  the 
printed  form-body.  We  have  seen  many 
a  form-body  of  blue  with  black  date 
line  and  address,  or  a  green  fill-in  on  a 
body  of  black;  many  a  fill-in  has  been 
pounded  out  on  the  typewriter  by  sledge- 
hammer fingers,  or  the  keys  have  been 
touched  so  lightly  with  gentle  fingers, 
that  the  impressions  do  not  match  with 
that  of  the  printed  bodies  any  more 
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than  the  blow  of  the  stonecutter  matches 
the  scratch  of  the  copper-engraver's  fine 
tool.  The  result  is  a  letter  that  is 
unpleasant  to  look  upon,  especially  if  the 
fill-in  has  the  added  fault  of  being  out 
of  alignment.  When  such  faults  are 
carefully  watched,  properly  adjusted  and 
promptly  eliminated,  the  result  is  a  uni- 
formity which  should  be  included  among 
the  cardinal  business  virtues. 

Such  letters,  poorly  aligned,  not 
matched  in  color,  not  uniform  in  im- 
pression, and  carelessly  signed,  are  not 
merely  deceptions  but  are  unqualified 
insults  deserving  of  no  better  fate  than 
an  irritated  toss  into  the  wastebasket. 

If  a  form-letter  is  treated  as  an 
officially  signed  bulletin,  it  will  be  read 
as  such,  but  it  must  look  honest  from 
start  to  finish  in  order  to  compel  honest 
attention.  This  physical  appearance  of 
honesty  is  obtained  by  the  choice  of  the 
proper  process  by  which  the  form  is  to 
be  reproduced  and  by  sufficient  care  in 
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the  mechanical  operation  of  it;  and  by 
a  careful  watchfulness  over  the  work  of 
filling  in  and  attention  to  the  legibility 
and  character  of  the  signature.  Em- 
ployees engaged  in  such  work  need  good 
training  —  the  kind  which  impresses  upon 
the  worker  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
work  absolutely  right  —  the  way  which 
is  only  slightly  harder,  once  the  right 
habits  are  formed. 
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IF  any  letters  are  of  such  a  nature 
that    an    answer   cannot    be    made 
promptly    (which   should    mean   on 
the  day  when  received),  an  acknowledg- 
ment   should    be    made    stating    briefly 
the  cause  and  duration  of  the  delay. 

As  it  should  be  the  rule  that  all  corre- 
spondence of  every  character  must  be 
filed  in  the  archive  department  and  not 
held  in  individual  desks,  a  simple  sys- 
tem should  be  established  in  order  to 
revive  all  unfinished  business  on  set 
dates  to  ensure  further  or  final  consid- 
eration. Such  a  system  will  prevent 
accumulations  of  uncompleted  papers 
and  also  relieve  the  work  of  'officials  and 
important  employees. 

When    a   letter   cannot   be    answered 
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promptly  it  should  be  sent  to  the  files 
accompanied  by  a  call-slip  filled  out  by 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  matter. 
The  call-slip  should  be  a  standard  printed 
form  for  general  use  by  all  employees, 
and  should  bear  the  following  record : 

r' 

Date  for  reconsideration ; 

Name  of  writer  of  letter   (firm's  or  company's 

name  —  not  the  signer's) ; 
File  number  (inserted  by  the  file  clerk) ; 
Date  of  letter ; 
Person  desiring  the  file ; 
Remarks. 

The  collection  of  follow-up  slips  should 
be  kept  on  the  file  clerk's  desk  in  chron- 
ological order,  thus  forming  a  tickler 
system  of  considerable  value.  Each 
morning  the  chief  clerk  should  take  the 
slips  bearing  the  day's  date  and  should 
take  from  the  files  the  correspondence 
called  for  by  all  of  the  day's  slips,  deliv- 
ering the  letters  to  the  departments 
or  officials  requiring  them,  and  retaining 
the  slips  as  receipted  requisitions.  It 
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may  be  considered  desirable  to  require 
the  use  of  a  rubber  stamp  bearing  a 
movable  date  under  the  word  "Re- 
vived" which  may  be  stamped  by  the 
file  clerk  under  the  date  of  the  unan- 
swered letter. 

Deferred  matters  are  thus  automati- 
cally brought  to  official  attention  with 
less  liability  of  being  long  delayed  or 
even  totally  forgotten. 
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INTER-OFFICE  or  inter-depart- 
mental letters  require  a  general  defi- 
nition. They  comprise  the  com- 
munications between  employees  no 
matter  where  located :  in  a  home 
office  building,  in  factories,  agencies  or 
foreign  offices.  In  many  firms  and  com- 
panies an  inter-office  letter  is  written  on 
a  regular  letter  or  note  sheet  no  matter 
what  the  cost  may  be.  In  some  firms 
and  companies  the  letter-head  paper 
stock  is  of  a  lower-priced  grade  than 
that  which  is  used  for  customers  and  the 
public ;  and  the  letter-heading,  if  any, 
consists  of  only  a  single  printed  line 
close  to  the  top  of  the  sheet. 

Brevity,  clarity  and  precision  of  ex- 
pression are  all-important  essentials  in 
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inter-office  correspondence.  Whatever 
point  of  information  can  be  given  should 
be  written ;  but  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recipient  must  be  considered  throughout 
the  writing  of  the  letter.  Where  facts 
are  required  upon  which  an  opinion  is 
to  be  formed  or  judgment  to  be  given, 
the  entire  fact  should  be  briefly,  clearly, 
precisely  and  honestly  set  down  in  a 
logical  order.  The  higher  the  court  of 
consideration  the  more  complete  should 
be  the  brief  of  the  case  before  him. 
Many  an  official  is  led  into  the  making 
of  errors  or  expressing  opinions  and 
exercising  authority  upon  being  sup- 
plied with  insufficient  data  or  foggy 
facts.  Lack  of  correct  information  which 
should  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  is 
the  cause  of  many  executive  wrongs. 
An  instance  of  this  within  the  ken  of 
the  writer  is  where  an  official  asked 
five  questions  and  received  a  rigmarole 
history  written  all  around  but  not  touch- 
ing the  questions  asked. 
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Brevity  in  inter-office  letters  should 
not  conflict  with  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  one 
principle  which  followed  him  through 
life.  To  all  authors  he  said,  "What- 
ever you  write,  boil  it  down!"  With 
the  desire  for  conciseness  in  mind,  we 
do  not  recommend  the  picturesque  brev- 
ity of  the  letter  of  the  English  baker  who 
announced  the  death  of  his  mother  thus : 

Regret  to  inform  you  hand  that  rocked  the 
cradle  has  kicked  the  bucket. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  send  out  a 
letter  so  lifeless  and  flat  that  no  one  can 
recognize  the  corpse.  Though  the  abil- 
ity to  say  one's  say  and  stop,  is  rare, 
brevity  still  remains  a  near-virtue  in 
these  days  when  the  struggle  is  to  put 
a  quart  of  labor  into  a  pint  of  time. 

In  all  inter-office  correspondence  only 

one  subject  should  be  treated  in  any  one 

communication.     This  requirement  does 

not  apply  to  customer's  correspondence, 
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where  several  subjects  are  likely  to  be 
written  about.  In  large  firms  and  cor- 
porations it  is  customary  to  label  the 
letter  at  the  top  with  the  subject  in 
brief  titular  words.  Any  one  dictat- 
ing a  letter  knows  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes  and  therefore  can  dic- 
tate the  title  which  is  in  his  mind,  with 
little  inconvenience.  The  usefulness  of 
a  title  so  placed  is  not  inconsiderable. 
It  prevents  loss  of  time  and  annoyance 
in  looking  over  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
matters  in  letters  or  papers  in  the  files 
and  assists  the  recipient  in  handling 
his  papers  at  his  desk. 

Simple  phraseology  is  necessary  when 
applying  titles  to  business  subjects.  The 
following  are  suggestive  examples : 

Fuel  supply 
Signatures  to  checks 
Bill  •;  and  billing 
Vacations 

Overdrawn  bank  accounts 
Architect's  fees 
Shortages  in  shipments 
Errors  in  billing 
Damages  to  freight 
Interest  on  notes 
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Credentials  of  employees 
Wages  and  salaries 
Repairs  to  buildings 
Taxes  and  assessments 
Accidents  to  employees 
Collection  of  rentals 
Renewals  of  insurance 
Returns  to  stock 
Inventories  of  stock 
Heating  surfaces  of  boilers 
Exchange  of  electrical  lamps 
Labels  on  goods 
Automatic  water  feeders 
Advertising 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  the 
titles  given  above  are  in  the  plural. 
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ASIDE  from  the  general  subjects 
treated  in  this  division  there  are 
many  brief  warnings  and  hints 
which  may  be  gathered  properly  in  a 
chapter  by  themselves.  There  are  very 
few  laws  which  may  be  applied  specifi- 
cally to  a  given  letter;  but  there  are 
very  many  dominating  qualities,  rules 
and  regulations,  opinions  and  suggestions 
which  may  guide  or  govern  the  general 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  art  of  letter- 
writing. 

A  recent  writer  says,  "If  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  all  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness letter,  the  whole  cannot  help  but 
produce  a  weight-carrying  and  effective 
appeal." 

The  recipient  should  be  able  to  ob- 
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serve  in  the  letter  in  his  hand  that  the 
writer  was  deeply  or  adequately  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  in  question. 

Observe  a  variety  in  making  common 
but  necessary  statements ;  varying,  for 
instance,  the  phrasing  of  the  opening 
of'  all  letters,  so  that  the  first  approach 
to  a  recipient  shall  never  be  stilted  in 
expression. 

Give  the  answer;  not  an  answer,  and 
never  give  an  equivocal  reply  unless  there 
is  an  underlying  purpose  in  doing  so. 

Call  things  by  their  right  names :  a 
letter  asking  for  a  price  cannot  be  called 
your  favor;  it  is  an  inquiry.  A  letter 
seeking  information  is  a  request.  A 
letter  enclosing  a  check  or  order  is  a 
favor. 

Do  not  begin  a  letter  with  an  apology 
or  a  senseless  or  needless  remark  or 
expression. 

Brevity  in  a  letter  should  not  indicate 
a  lofty  attitude  which  assumes  that  the 
other  fellow's  requirements  are  insignifi- 
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cant.  His  side  of  the  business  is  as 
important  as  yours.  The  perspective  of 
the  writer  must  be  that  of  the  recipient 
or  the  two  are  not  on  the  same  level  of 
thought.  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit," 
it  is  true,  but  wit  is  defined  as  humor 
with  a  sting  in  it.  Business  is  a  serious 
game.  Right  proportion  in  letter-writ- 
ing is  better  than  brevity. 

A  short  letter  is  not  always  a  brief 
one,  nor  can  a  brief  letter  always  be 
a  short  one.  A  short  letter  may  be  the 
worst  of  letters;  a  carefully  phrased 
and  full-sized  letter  upon  a  trivial  matter 
in  hand  is  more  often  than  not  the  right 
kind. 

Do  not  allow  one  bad  letter  to  go  out 
from  your  own  hands  nor  from  any  one 
in  your  office.  The  employee  who  does 
not  appreciate  or  know  the  firm's  or 
company's  policy  should  be  taught  it  or 
be  kept  silent. 

Be  deferential  but  never  condescend- 
ing in  tone. 
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Compliment  the  recipient's  intelli- 
gence ;  but  write  to  him  so  that  he  may 
understand,  no  matter  what  his  educa- 
tion or  personal  characteristics. 

Good  humor  in  letter-writing  is  better 
than  careless  banter  or  even  warranted 
irritation.  Scolding,  retaliation,  back- 
talk,  scorn,  coldness,  nagging,  ill-nature, 
and  chip-on-the-shoulder  attitudes  have 
no  place  in  letter-writing :  they  bring 
neither  business,  success,  nor  satisfaction. 

Insistence  should  always  be  courteous 
and  dignified :  /  request  that  you  shall  do 
is  superior  to  You  must  do. 

Do  not  brag,  nor  make  claims,  no 
matter  how  slightly  extravagant,  nor 
use  "hot  air."  It  is  better  to  show 
advantages,  usefulness,  real  gains. 

Good  business  diction  does  not  leave  out 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns,  nor 
all  kinds  of  connecting  words  and  phrases. 
It  should  never  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

Avoid  the  wrong  use  of  words:  there 
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are  many  words  erroneously  grafted  upon 
so-called  business  diction  which  are  fre- 
quently but  always  incorrectly  used. 

Do  not  compose  any  letter  in  language 
which  you  would  not  use  naturally  if 
talking  easily  with  the  recipient.  No 
human  being  would  ever  say  to  another : 
Yours  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  we 
wrote  you  on  16th  ult.  Beg  to  advise 
again  will  investigate  delay  in  same.  Ap- 
prise us  if  same  does  not  come  duly  to 
hand.  Enclosed  herewith  kindly  find 
duplicate  of  your  valuable  order.  Would 
say  your  kind  letter  will  lie  before  us  till 
matter  is  cleared  up. 

Remember  always :  epistolary  style, 
whether  business,  literary  or  social,  should 
not  walk  on  stilts  any  more  than  on 
crutches. 

Another  false  phrase  is  often  used  at 
the  end  of  a  business  request:  "Thank- 
ing you  in  advance,  I  beg  to  remain,  etc." 
This  is  a  super-effort  to  show  a  sensitive- 
ness and  eagerness  in  recognizing  obli- 
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gations,  with  a  desire  to  supply  the  sweets 
of  appreciation  in  advance. 

Just  where  or  when  the  obsequious 
I  beg  to  advise  —  or  answer  —  or  reply 
—  or  acknowledge  —  came  into  use  can- 
not now  be  traced.  I  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  is  another  false  plat- 
itude, and  is  caricatured  in  the  letter  of 
the  office  boy  who  wrote  to  his  boss  on  a 
Monday  morning : 

"I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  discharging  me  on  Saturday  last 
and  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  licked  my  successor 
so  that  he  won't  be  able  to  work  for  you  this 
morning.  I  am  gratefully  yours,  Bill  Brown." 

A  FEW  "DON'TS" 

Not  long  ago  some  glaring  faults  of 
letter-writers  were  epitomized  in  an 
article  in  System.  Because  they  are 
clear  and  brief  they  are  noted  here : 

Carefully  avoid  such  words  and  stock  phrases 
as    "beg    to    acknowledge",    "beg    to    advise", 
"beg  to  inquire",  etc.     Don't  "beg"  at  all. 
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Don't  say  "kindly"  for  "please."  Avoid 
"the  same"  as  you  would  a  plague. 

Don't  write,  "Would  say."  Go  ahead  and 
say  it. 

Don't  say  "Enclose  herewith."  "Herewith" 
is  superfluous. 

Don't  "reply  "to  a  letter;  "answer"  it.  You 
answer  a  letter  and  reply  to  an  argument. 

Don't  use  a  long  or  big  word  where  a  short  one 
will  do  just  as  well  or  better.  For  example : 
"begin"  is  better  than  "commence",  "home"  or 
"house"  better  than  "residence",  "buy"  better 
than  "purchase",  "live"  better  than  "reside", 
"at  once"  better  than  "immediately",  "give" 
better  than  "donate",  "start"  or  "begin"  better 
than  "inaugurate." 

Carefully  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  sar- 
casm. 

Be  wary  of  adjectives,  particularly  superla- 
tives. "Very",  "great",  "tremendous",  "excel- 
lent", etc.,  have  marred  many  an  otherwise  strong 
phrase  and  have  propped  needlessly  many  a  good 
word,  all-sufficient  of  itself. 

Never  use  the  first  personal  pronoun  "I" 
when  writing  as  a  company;  "we"  is  the  proper 
pronoun.  Where  a  personal  reference  is  neces- 
sary, "the  writer"  may  be  used,  but  even  this 
should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 

There  are  some  common  grammatical  errors 
so  inexcusable  that  no  letter  bearing  the  signature 
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of  the  company  should  ever  show  them.  "We 
was"  should  be  cause  for  dismissal.  "If  I  was", 
"  would  that  he  was  ",  etc.,  are  scarcely  less  ex- 
cusable. Bear  in  mind  the  greater  elegance  as 
well  as  the  correct  grammar  of  "if  I  were", 
"would  that  we  were",  etc. 

Don't  forget  that  certain  small  words  are  in  the 
language  fora  purpose  —  "and",  "a",  "the",  are 
important  and  their  elimination  often  makes  a 
letter  bald,  curt,  and  distinctly  inelegant. 
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NO  book  can  teach  a  man  how  to 
think  clearly,  but  many  books 
have  been  written  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  one  how  to  write  clearly.     Clear 
thinking  comes  from  a  study  and  under- 
standing   of    self    and    subject.     These 
with  training  and  hard  work  attended 
with  increasing  years  of  experience  will 
assist  in  preparing  the  specialist  in  letter- 
writing. 

This  book  aims  to  correct  and  criticise 
fashions  and  tastes  in  the  details  of 
letter-writing  and  to  blaze  the  way  of 
the  student  in  his  search  for  the  best 
principles  in  epistolary  art.  The  facts 
in  this  book  have  been  presented  so  that 
the  reader  must  use  his  or  her  own  judg- 
ment and  language  in  adapting  the  rules 
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and  suggestions  to  his  or  her   personal 
needs. 

There  are  many  books  which  are 
advertised  as  being  desirable  for  office 
and  desk  use.  There  are  many  which 
were  written  really  with  that  use  in 
mind.  Another  class  has  been  written 
in  the  last  ten  years  with  the  professed 
purpose  of  teaching  aspiring  employees 
how  to  increase  their  wages  by  writing 
better  letters.  A  few  of  these  books  are 
compilations  of  educational  text-books 
supplying  smatterings  of  good  informa- 
tion generally  surrounded  by  promises 
of  ambitions  rewarded. 

The  subject,  however,  is  an  intangible 
one ;  one  of  ideas,  full  of  varieties  of 
rules  and  fashions,  replete  with  special 
applications  of  special  abilities,  sur- 
rounded by  illimitable  expression,  pos- 
sessing a  wealth  of  human  feeling,  and, 
withal,  demanding  unceasing  increase 
of  knowledge,  education  and  specialized 
information. 
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A  well-equipped  letter-writer  who 
wants  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible 
in  his  work  whether  of  dictation  or  com- 
position, should  own  and  frequently  refer 
to 

(a)  A  dictionary  (the  abridged  Web- 
ster, Worcester  or  Standard,  or  the 
Concise  Oxford  dictionaries  will  meet 
his  requirements  adequately). 

(6)  A  technical  dictionary  or  hand- 
book of  his  own  business,  if  there  is  one. 

(c)  A    book    on    correct    composition 
(such  as  that  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
or  Arlo  Bates'  "Talks  on  Writing  Eng- 
lish"). 

(d)  A  book  of  synonyms  (Crabb's  or 
March's  is  desirable  and  Roget's  "The- 
saurus of  English  Words  and  Phrases," 
once  used  will  be  found  indispensable  in 
obtaining  alternative  words  and  phrases, 
assisting  in  particular  in  helping  one  to 
acquire  a  wide  vocabulary). 

(e)  A  book  on  the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  words  (such  as  Alfred  Ayres'   "The 
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Verbalist";  Richard  Grant  White's 
"Words  and  their  Uses"  and  his  "Every- 
Day  English"  are  excellent). 

For  the  letter-writer  who  may  become 
interested  in  the  study  of  his  native 
tongue,  there  are  many  volumes  which 
may  be  read  or  consulted. 

From  the  great  number  of  publica- 
tions which  have  been  written  for  teach- 
ing the  young  aspirant  how  to  write  a 
brilliant  sales  letter  in  ten  lessons,  it  is 
difficult  to  choose.  The  young  aspirant 
usually  finds  that  business  is  a  world 
by  itself,  the  secrets,  principles  and  de- 
tails of  which  are  rarely  known  to  the 
professors  who  write  the  school  text- 
books. 

The  present  writer  believes  in  the 
following  fundamentals  for  a  specialist 
in  letter- writing : 

Natural  intelligence. 
Common  sense. 
Knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Thorough  kno^edge  of  the  business. 
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Accurate  information. 

Salesmanship. 

Logical  thinking. 

Clear  expression. 

Grammatical  composition. 

Correct  and  effective  presentation  of  thoughts. 

In  many  respects  these  are  no  more 
than  the  successful  business  man  should 
be  equipped  with,  yet  these  acquire- 
ments in  the  letter-writer  (and  particu- 
larly in  the  writer  of  sales  letters),  must 
be  fused  in  each  and  every  utterance. 
Few  books  can  teach  these  fundamentals 
although  some  books  may  inspire  the 
growth  or  attainment  of  them.  The 
idealistic  qualifications  described  in  this 
work  are  meant  to  enthuse  the  reader, 
not  to  discourage  him  or  her;  for  the 
simpler  the  problem  the  more  willingly 
will  the  student  seek  to  attain  the 
heights.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
books  may  assist  but  it  is  only  practice, 
practice,  practice  of  the  fundamentals 
which  makes  the  capable  correspondent. 
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SPONDENCE 

THE  successful  business  man  as 
well  as  the  successful  business 
depends  more  than  ever  before 
upon  successful  intercourse,  whether  it 
is  between  seller  and  buyer  or  buyer  and 
seller.  Few  products,  goods  or  manu- 
factured articles  sell  themselves.  There 
are  few  articles  so  exclusively  novel 
that  there  is  no  competitor.  The  seller, 
then,  must  depend  upon  his  communica- 
tion with  the  buying  public  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  trade  and  the  constant 
widening  of  his  market. 

Each  of  the  three  methods  of  inter- 
course between  the  seller  and  the  buyer : 
advertising,  oral  appeal,  and  epistolary 
appeal,  require  an  individual  psychology 
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of  effect.  There  is  no  business  which 
can  subsist  without  the  support  of  one  of 
these  three  influences.  Likewise,  every 
business  communication  of  any  kind 
whatever,  bears  ultimately  upon  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  some  commodity  or  refers 
directly  to  the  sale  or  barter  or  buying  or 
reselling  of  some  commodity  or  product. 

Therefore  the  same  principles  govern- 
ing letter-writing  in  general,  as  laid  down 
in  Part  I  of  this  book,  are  closely  allied 
with  the  principles  which  govern  the 
well-composed  and  honest  letter  relative 
to  the  sale  of  any  desirable  goods.  The 
straight -from -the -shoulder  attitude  is 
ever  the  best. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  short 
cuts  in  the  study  of  writing  effective 
selling  letters.  Experience  and  train- 
ing, and  then  more  experience  and  train- 
ing added,  together  with  a  close,  watch- 
ful study  of  the  business  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  goods,  their  materials, 
their  manufacture,  their  seasonableness, 
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their  utility,  their  individual  character- 
istics, their  competitors,  their  purchasers, 
their  prices  and  their  selling  fields,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  strength  behind  the 
thoughts  which  go  into  the  psychologi- 
cal influence  of  a  good  sales-letter. 
"  Thousands  of  good  letters  are  promptly 
consigned  to  waste-baskets  simply  be- 
cause the  recipient  does  not  want  to 
purchase ;  nor,  in  many  instances  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  have  even  the  seed 
of  knowledge  about  the  goods  or  article 
sown  in  his  mind.  That  accounts  for 
a  proportion  of  the  letters  that  do  not 
pull.  Another  proportion  of  all  sales- 
letters  never  reach  their  destination, 
being  opened  by  chief  clerks  or  private 
secretaries  of  the  persons  addressed.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  many  heads  of  firms  or 
executives  of  corporations  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reached  by  letter,  either  at  their 
places  of  business  or  at  their  homes. 
Another  large  proportion  of  sales-letters 
are  promptly  referred  by  their  recipients 
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to  the  appointed  persons,  in  firm  or  cor- 
poration, who  are,  or  act  as,  purchasing 
agents.  A  large  number  of  sales-letters 
go  astray  or  are  returned  for  want  of 
correct  addresses.  Many  sales-letters  do 
not  attract  at  first  glance;  others  are 
laid  aside  for  further  reading  and  are 
destroyed  without  any  interest  being 
aroused. 

Who,  then,  will  read  a  sales-letter? 
What  proportion  of  the  buying  public  will 
think  over  the  proposition  in  a  sales-let- 
ter ?  Where  and  who  are  the  little  buy- 
ers ;  where  and  who  are  the  big  buyers ; 
where  and  who  are  they  who  will  become 
regular  customers?  WTiat  must  be  said 
and  how  shall  it  be  said  to  them  ? 

To  these  questions  there  is  one  gen- 
eral answer:  Time  and  experience,  and 
constant  appeals  will  tell.  The  residue 
will  be  a  list  of  small,  large  or  occasional 
customers  with  an  ever  increasing  addi- 
tion of  names  to  be  tried  out  in  succes- 
sive campaigns. 
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The  sales-letter,  however,  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  personal  salesmanship :  it 
can  knock  more  frequently  and  at  less 
cost  at  the  prospective  customers'  doors 
and  nearly  always  carries  its  advertis- 
ing mission  even  in  a  minute  degree  to 
some  distant  mind. 

The  object  of  this  work  being  to  pro- 
vide a  criticism  of  business  procedure  in 
relation  to  business  letter-writing,  there 
are  no  samples  of  sales-letters  given  in 
this  part :  the  exposition  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  thought  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  single  sales-letter,  would  re- 
quire a  specialized  examination  of  some 
specific  article  or  goods  which  in  all 
likelihood  would  be  foreign  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  majority  of  readers. 

The  subjects  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  following  pages  of  Part  II  bear  upon 
the  governing  factors  and  principles  nec- 
essary in  a  well-poised  mental  attitude 
in  any  business  selling  of  any  article  or 
commodity. 
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TIME,  experience  and  constant 
addition  and  elimination  are  nec- 
essary in  building  up  a  mailing 
list.  The  best  list  comes  through  slow 
growth;  tested  groups  of  prospective 
customers  in  selected  localities;  well- 
studied  names  checked  by  their  financial 
ratings;  credit  lists;  all  examined  with 
a  super-knowledge  of  their  classes  of 
trade,  their  street  locations,  their  finan- 
cial or  social  standing,  etc.  A  big  list 
can  be  made  quickly  from  directories 
of  cities,  telephone  companies,  directors, 
trade  lists,  blue  books  and  classified 
directories.  But  such  a  list  must  be 
recognized  as  a  speculative  one,  one 
which  must  be  weeded  with  a  free  hand 
after  an  exhaustive  study.  Such  a  list 
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must  necessarily  be  an  expensive  one 
to  mail  to,  because  of  its  having  been 
compiled  blindly. 

There  are  many  dealers  in  mailing 
lists,  and  there  are  mailing  companies 
which  provide  facilities  for  mailing  quan- 
tities of  circulars  or  letters  to  names  in 
their  own  possession.  The  purchase  of  a 
mailing  list  is  a  doubtful  expenditure 
most  generally  chargeable  in  the  loss 
account.  They  are  sold  because  of  their 
size  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  confi- 
dence game.  The  use  of  the  lists  of 
reputable  mailing  companies  is  advan- 
tageous in  some  instances,  but  cannot 
compare  with  the  list  properly  compiled 
under  careful  supervision  and  exami- 
nation, even  though  that  compilation 
is  laborious. 

In  many  businesses  it  is  desirable  to 
classify  the  mailing  list  into  two  kinds : 
regular  customers  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers; those  in  the  latter  list  being 
transferred  to  the  former,  when  making 
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a  first  purchase.  The  regular  customers' 
list  may  be  split  into  two  parts :  steady 
buyers  and  dormant  buyers.  The  steady 
buyers  may  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
those  whose  accounts  should  be  increased 
and  those  whose  accounts  cannot  be 
increased. 

In  order  to  provide  the  fullest  infor- 
mation, the  mailing  list  should  contain 
for  each  name,  the  credit,  information 
about  competitive  stock  carried,  the 
amounts  purchased,  and  any  other  facts 
bearing  upon  the  sales-campaign.  This 
information  is  obtainable  from  various 
sources,  but  necessarily  increases  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  mailing  list. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  good  list  of  actual 
and  prospective  customers  is  costly  and 
the  cost  should  be  included  in  the  general 
expense  of  sales-campaigns. 

Where  a  business  finds  sales  in  more 

than  one  state,  the  mailing  list  should 

be  filed  by  states,  and  various  tabs  or 

signals  on  the  cards  in  the  index  may 
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serve  to  indicate  different  classes  of 
letters  when  choosing  groups  of  names 
for  circular ization. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of 
obtaining  a  mailing  list  is  to  advertise 
a  catalogue  obtainable  "for  the  ask- 
ing"; or  to  advertise  a  pamphlet  of  a 
distinctive  value  to  be  sent  if  postage 
is  remitted ;  or  to  advertise  a  small 
gift,  if  a  simple  rebus  or  puzzle  is  cor- 
rectly solved.  Answers  to  such  adver- 
tising may  be  considered  as  arising  from 
desirable  customers  who  are  observant, 
and  consequently  open  to  being  inter- 
ested in  any  communication. 
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THE   context   of    any   sales-letter 
must   be    the  result   of   careful 
study     and     frequent     revision. 
The  letter  which  will  simply  do  is  the 
easiest  letter  to  write.     The  letter  which 
will  surely  perform  its  purpose  is  not  an 
easy  letter  to  write. 

What  the  letter  shall  say  is  deter- 
minable  only  by  one  who  is  experienced 
in  the  business,  or  by  one  who  devotes 
time  to  the  study  of  the  goods  or  articles 
which  are  to  be  exploited.  Such  a  study 
should  be  based  upon  an  examination  of 
the  following  points : 

(1)  Is  it  a  staple  necessity  or  a  luxury  ? 

(2)  Is  it  new  or  old  or  does  it  super- 
sede something  long  in  the  market? 
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(3)  What  are  the  qualities  and  merits  ? 

(4)  What   are   the   individual   qualifi- 
cations ? 

(5)  What   are   the   competitive   argu- 
ments —  in  what  respects  does  it  differ 
from  other  similar  articles? 

(6)  What  are  the  competitive  condi- 
tions of  sale  and  prices  to  be  quoted? 

(7)  Is  it  a  taste  to  be  acquired? 

(8)  Where  will  sales  be  easily  made  ? 

(9)  Where  shall  special  efforts  be  put 
forth  to  make  sales? 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  articles  or  goods,  their  mate- 
rials, their  manufacture,  their  field  of  sale, 
their  packing,  their  shipment,  their  quali- 
fications and  prices  must  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  letter-writer  before  he  can  safely 
and  wisely  begin  to  write  his  sales-letter. 

One  particular  caution  should  be 
somewhat  of  a  watchword :  Wlien  talk- 
ing or  writing  about  the  goods,  elimi- 
nate all  points  which  are  common  to 
all  other  similar  goods. 
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THERE  is  little  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject  in  its  bearing  upon 
sales-letters.  The  writer  of  a 
sales-letter  (and  the  director  of  a  sales- 
campaign)  is  closely  concerned  in  the 
where,  when,  how  and  how  much.  His 
advice  is  desirable  in  all  conferences, 
and  on  these  important  points  he  must 
be  fully  informed.  Too  seldom  is  the 
advertising  or  publicity  manager  brought 
into  the  executive  consultations  which 
produce  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
an  extensive  sales-campaign.  The  part 
which  he  must  play  is  that  of  translator 
to  the  public.  There  is  a  largeness 
about  his  value  which  is  far  from  being 
only  a  writer  of  catching  phrases  to  be 
printed  in  big  type. 
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THE    keynote    upon    which    the 
thought  in  a  sales-letter  should 
play  can  be  only  the  objective 
end    to    be    attained,    in    other    words, 
What  must  the  sales-letter  accomplish? 

A  sales-letter  must  be  primed  so  surely 
that  a  sale  will  result  from  the  majority 
of  letters  sent  out.  In  a  great  portion 
of  the  minority,  it  must  succeed  as  an 
advertising  medium  which  may  in  a 
more  distant  future  lead  to  a  sale. 

The  primary  thought  in  a  sales-letter 
must  be  the  self-interest  of  the  recipient. 
That  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  or  her  personality. 
That,  however,  is  an  ideal  state  of  affairs, 
rarely  obtainable  in  connection  with  a 
large  mailing  list  of  names.  Localities 
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will  give  some  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  yet  a  knowledge  of  all  classes 
of  localities  is  somewhat  impossible.  An 
attempt  at  a  classification  may  produce 
dire  results,  yet  a  letter  meant  for  a  cos- 
mopolitan business  man  should  not  be 
sent  to  a  farmer;  nor  should  a  letter 
suitable  for  a  farmer's  wife  be  sent  to  a 
lady  of  fashion. 

That  a  long  letter  is  best  to  send  to  a 
farmer,  a  woman  or  a  customer  who  has 
asked  a  question,  is  as  true  as  the  fact 
that  a  short  letter  is  the  best  to  be  sent 
to  the  busy  man. 

While  the  recipient  should  get  the 
impression  that  the  letter  was  written 
to  him  personally,  there  should  still 
be  a  dominating  dignity  which  can  with- 
stand the  chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude 
of  a  total  stranger.  Personality  in  this 
respect  means  direct  appeal.  Every  let- 
ter is  personal ;  an  advertisement  is 
impersonal.  The  modern  reason  for  say- 
ing a  letter  is  personal  comes  from  the 
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use  of  copying  presses  which  seem  to 
make  a  letter  one  of  a  great  number 
of  machine-made  communications.  If, 
however,  all  of  them  are  addressed  and 
signed,  they  are  still  personal  and  should 
be  respected  as  such  by  the  recipients. 
"  Freak  letters  sent  out  by  smart  writers 
in  the  attempt  to  attract  attention  by 
the  loud  mannerisms  embodied  in  them, 
have  been  the  bane  of  business  men 
during  many  years  past.  The  sales- 
letter  which  has  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  genuine  letter,  simple  in  physical 
appearance,  natural  in  tone,  colloquial 
(almost  conversational)  in  style,  with  an 
absence  of  novelty  and  charlatanism, 
will  assuredly  be  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  person  who  receives  it. 
There  should  be  an  avoidance  of  /  and 
we  in  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs  and 
a  surety  of  direction  in  thought  which 
does  not  allow  the  cart  to  be  found 
before  the  horse. 

Whenever   there   is   a   good   sentence 
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written,  it  should  be  preserved  and 
classified  in  a  collection  of  form  sentences. 
Whenever  any  good  phrase  or  thought  is 
uttered  by  a  salesman  or  written  by  a 
customer,  it  should  be  recorded.  Every 
good  thought  should  be  made  available 
and  then  there  will  always  be  a  battery  of 
fact  and  argument  for  a  sales-campaign. 
There  are  not  any  specimen  sales- 
letters  (nor  any  other  kind  of  letters) 
printed  in  this  book.  Conditions  and 
requirements  prevail  in  every  known 
business  and  in  every  office  and  surround 
every  piece  of  goods  or  article  manu- 
factured for  sale  which  make  specimen 
letters  difficult  to  write  and  futile 
when  written,  in  many  instances,  unless 
apt  and  pertinent  to  some  specific  goods, 
article  or  business.  Specimen  letters, 
furthermore,  should  be  facsimiles,  in 
order  to  be  fully  instructive ;  but  print- 
ing types  do  not  give  the  visual  and 
mental  impressions  which  are  neces- 
sary in  letter-writing. 
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SALES-LETTERS. — THE  OPENING 

The  first  glance  of  the  eyes  of  the 
recipient  of  a  letter  is  not  at  the  text, 
nor  is  the  second  glance,  either.  To  the 
letter-heading  the  eyes  first  go,  then  to 
the  signature.  In  this  respect,  the  letter- 
head which  tells  no  more  than  the  name 
of  the  concern  may  be  considered  the 
best  head  for  a  letter. 

The  beginning  of  a  well-composed 
letter  should  be  interesting.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  less  chance  of  its  ever  being 
read  through.  At  this  point  then,  the 
letter  must  win  the  reader's  attention. 
Teachers  of  this  kind  of  writing  recom- 
mend telling  the  recipient  in  the  first 
paragraph  that  the  writer  can  help  him. 
Others  recommend  an  immediate  shock 
by  using  the  human  appeal.  But  in  the 
use  of  either,  the  choice  of  an  appro- 
priate thought  must  be  unerring. 

Perhaps  the  worst  opening  which  has 
ever  come  to  the  writer's  attention  was 
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that  which  began  a  follow-up  letter  from 
an  engraving  firm.     It  read  : 

"Dear  Sir:  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November,  and  thirty  days  have 
we  waited  for  you  to  write  to  us." 

That  letter  closed  in  the  same  egregiously 
blundering  way : 

"You  can't  very  consistently  ignore  a  good 
thing  forever.  We  like  a  man  of  action.  Yours 
truly." 

In  the  opening  of  a  sales-letter  there 
should  be  an  element  of  pleasant  ap- 
proach not  with  any  unique  or  fanciful 
use  of  language,  such  as  would  suggest 
the  suave  patter  of  a  charlatan ;  but 
with  phraseology  possessed  of  an  ease 
and  agreeableness  which  cannot  be  dis- 
concerting to  the  reader.  Harmony  of 
winning  thought  is  what  the  corre- 
spondent must  keep  in  mind.  Any 
brusqe  entrance  into  the  presence  of  a 
business  man  produces  a  disturbance  last- 
ing in  effect. 
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SALES-LETTERS.  —  STATEMENTS  OF  FACTS 

How  large  a  part  careful  description 
plays  in  sales-letter  writing  is  not  known 
by  the  average  letter-writer.  To  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  things  which 
are  similar  is  an  art  in  itself  and  part  of 
the  greatest  ability  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor. To  distinguish,  and  to  be  able 
to  describe  in  plain  language  without  a 
poverty  of  words,  is  a  gift  which,  if  not 
natural,  is  acquired  only  by  hard  study 
and  acute  observation. 

Too  few  sales-letters  possess  any  ex- 
planation or  description  whatever.  Too 
many  which  attempt  to  explain  or  de- 
scribe confound  the  reader  or  disgust 
him.  In  every  sales-letter  there  should 
be  a  description  of  the  article  or  goods, 
even  though  that  description  is  accom- 
plished by  partial  statement  and  infer- 
ence carefully  expressed.  When  a  series 
of  letters  is  to  be  used  the  complete 
description  may  be  divided  into  parts, 
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each  being  used  in  a  single  letter,  with 
cumulative  reference  to  each  preceding 
description. 

Whatever  description  is  written  should 
be  expressed  in  such  language  that  it  will 
not  be  suspected  of  not  being  on  the 
level.  With  an  absence  of  brag,  extrav- 
agant claims,  superlative  language,  and 
hot  air,  the  reader  will  receive  impres- 
sions which  are  clear  and  undoubted. 

Not  enough  importance  can  ever  be 
attached  to  the  effort  to  define  and  dis- 
criminate, to  describe  briefly  but .  with 
such  fulness  of  word  pictures  that  the 
prospective  buyer  may  visualize  the  arti- 
cles or  goods  in  the  very  spot  where 
they  will  fit  or  where  he  would  like  to 
see  them  in  use  or  placed. 

SALES-LETTERS.  —  THE  ARGUMENT 

Without    exaggeration,    proof    of    the 

quality   and   worth   of   the   goods   must 

be   given   in    terse    language   and    plain 

phrasing.     Then    it   is   that   the   writer 
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defends  his  opinion  and  states  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  his  goods.  Compari- 
sons with  other  goods  may  be  chosen, 
which  are  not  odious,  but  description 
still  remains  the  most  valuable  argu- 
ment. The  description  should  contain, 
however,  only  desirable  and  accurate 
statement,  coupled  with  the  proof  that 
the  writer  can  help  the  recipient  if  he 
becomes  a  purchaser. 

Testimonials  may  be  included  in  the 
argument,  although  if  extensively  quoted, 
they  should  be  so  prepared  that  they  are 
used  as  an  auxiliary  enclosure.  If  quoted 
in  the  body  of  a  letter,  the  quotation 
should  be  apt  and  brief. 

SALES-LETTERS.  —  THE  PROPOSITION 

Having  stated  facts  and  presented 
arguments  the  case  as  outlined  rests 
simply  upon  a  word  picture.  Unless 
the  goods  or  articles  are  recognized  by 
the  recipient  of  the  letter  as  being  neces- 
sary to  his  existence  or  desirable  as  a 
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luxury,  this  much  of  the  sales-letter  is 
worthless  without  further  persuasion. 

There  can  be  no  influencing  desire 
without  an  evidence  of  existing  induce- 
ment. Although  in  a  series  of  letters 
there  may  be  only  a  statement  of  facts, 
one  of  which  is  the  price  with  attendant 
terms,  it  may  be  well  to  reserve  the  speci- 
fications of  a  particularly  attractive  prop- 
osition until  the  second  letter,  modifying 
the  proposition  by  a  time  limit  in  the 
third  letter  and  making  a  last  call  in  the 
fourth  letter.  This  sequence  of  effort 
may  have  the  effect  of  harvesting  the 
easiest  trade  first,  the  buyers  who  need 
a  little  inducement  second,  those  who 
need  to  be  stirred  to  action  in  the  third, 
and  those  who  need  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  and  brought  to  action  in  the 
fourth. 

Whatever    persuasion    is    used,    and 

whenever    it   is    used,    there   should    be 

perfect    clearness    of    expression    in    the 

proposition.     In    composing    the    terms 
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and  prices  in  any  proposition  the  writer 
must  put  himself  absolutely  in  the  place 
of  the  prospective  purchaser,  and  a 
thorough  inquiry  must  be  made  into 
the  phraseology,  to  be  sure  that  there 
can  be  neither  doubt  nor  distrust  raised 
by  the  recipient  of  the  letter. 

It  is  desirable  to  plan  several  offers 
all  of  a  nature  and  producing  similar 
results  to  the  seller,  and  yet  without 
any  catch  or  dubious  phraseology  in 
any.  These  for  variety's  sake  can  be 
presented  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
letters. 

Terms,  credits,  guarantees  of  satis- 
faction, offers  of  trials,  samples,  and  an 
assurance  of  fair  dealing  should  be  pro- 
duced in  every  letter,  either  in  expressed 
statement  or  implied  in  manner  and 
thought. 

Time  limits  should  be  studied  care- 
fully. A  time  limit  should  be  made 
distant  enough  to  permit  the  delivery  by 
mail  of  the  sales-letter  and  a  possible 
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reply  within  the  elapsing  time.  A  letter 
mailed  on  February  first  from  Boston 
to  a  Minnesota  list  should  not  have  a 
four  day  time  limit.  In  fact,  a  time 
limit  should  be  set  so  that  a  follow-up 
"last  call"  may  be  sent  out  if  the  first 
letter  does  not  bring  results. 

If  a  time-limit  letter  or  series  of  letters 
do  not  bring  good  results,  another  time- 
limit  letter  should  not  be  sent  out  until 
three  or  more  months  have  expired,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  proposition,  the 
terms  and  the  time  limit  should  not 
then  resemble  that  of  the  first  campaign. 

The  use  of  premiums  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  prompt  decision  and  quick 
orders  can  be  determined  only  by  those 
in  charge  of  sales-campaigns,  as  there 
are  many  arguments  against  their  use. 
The  general  spirit  of  a  fair  proposal  to 
sell  should  not  require  any  gift  scheme 
to  create  the  acceptance  of  the  induce- 
ment. 

There  is  one  particularly  desirable 
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rounding  up  of  a  sales  proposition  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  writer  of  a 
sales-letter :  —  How  is  the  recipient  to 
proceed  to  order  the  goods  or  article? 
What  means  are  provided  for  him  to 
order  with  the  least  effort  to  himself? 
Tfiis  requires  a  study  of  the  best  routine 
which  will  in  substance  say  to  the  pro- 
spective purchaser,  "Do  this  and  you 
will  get  that."  The  usual  scheme  is  to 
provide  an  order  blank  and  a  return 
envelope.  Another  method  is  to  say, 
"If  your  address  is  correct  at  the  top  of 
this  letter,  enclose  your  check  or  money 
order  with  this  letter,  and  we  will  for- 
ward the  goods."  There  are  many  such 
thoughtful  preparatory  methods  which 
make  a  remittance  easy. 

SALES-LETTERS.  —  THE  CLOSE 

Having  presented  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions   and    quoted    the   price   or   prices, 
there  is  nothing  left  except  to  drive  the 
offer  home.     The  terms  and  conditions 
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have  played  the  most  important  part  in 
this  clinching  process,  and  the  climax 
must  come  in  the  urgent  will  you  accept 
this  offer  now?  before  the  graceful  leave- 
taking.  There  are  not  many  varieties 
of  phraseology  for  the  close,  especially 
if  the  statement  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions contains  a  time  limit.  Only  a 
perfectly  constructed  letter  containing 
an  advantageous  offer  to  sell  articles  or 
goods  which  are  actually  wanted  by  the 
recipient  can  make  a  sale,  but  a  perfectly 
constructed  letter  containing  a  desirable 
offer  can  go  a  long  way  toward  interest- 
ing a  prospective  customer.  It  is  not 
always  the  close  which  does  it :  a  smart 
remark  followed  by  Yours  truly  makes 
the  writer  not  at  all  truly;  a  catch  like 
Please  sign  the  enclosed  post  card  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  this  letter  is  sure  to  defeat 
its  purpose;  but  there  is  virtue  still  in 
the  old  wishful  phrase,  "  We  hope  you  will 
seriously  consider  this  proposition  and 
send  us  your  order  at  an  early  date" 
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which  is  graceful  and  has  a  push  all  its 
own. 

SALES-LETTERS.  —  AUXILIARIES 

Some  of  the  auxiliaries  in  selling  may 
be  used  as  enclosures  in  sales-letters ; 
but  where  a  sequence  of  letters  is  to  be 
used  it  is  not  always  so  effective  if 
leaflets  or  pamphlets  are  used  with  the 
first  letter.  When  a  sequence  of  letters 
is  to  be  used,  the  following  procedure  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best :  With  the  first 
letter,  but  enclosed  in  a  separate  enve- 
lope and  mailed  separately,  the  most 
important  catalogue,  booklet  or  circular 
should  be  sent,  being  referred  to  in  the 
letter.  (Sometimes  the  first  letter  states 
that  a  catalogue  or  booklet  will  be 
mailed  on  request :  this  request  indi- 
cating a  serious  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  inquirer.)  The  second  letter  may  con- 
tain a  descriptive  leaflet.  The  third  letter 
may  contain  a  collection  of  testimonials. 

With  none  of  the  letters  should  there 
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be  enclosed  many  pieces  of  advertising 
matter.  The  recipient  who  opens  a 
letter  and  finds  that  he  must  also  unfold 
three  or  four  circulars  has  a  right  to 
his  disgust.  A  folded  circular  and  a 
small  3£"  X  6"  leaflet  is  none  too  much 
to  accompany  a  sales-letter,  but  two 
folded  circulars  is  one  too  many. 

Samples  should  not  be  sent  with  any 
sales-letter,  except  in  special  instances, 
but  should  be  reserved  to  be  mailed  on 
request. 

All  printed  auxiliaries  should  have 
character  and  attractiveness.  A  cheap 
circular  is  symbolic  of  a  cheap  product, 
so  that  the  printing  of  any  circular, 
booklet  or  catalogue  should  be  the  best 
which  the  sale  of  the  article  or  goods 
may  warrant  and  can  bear.  In  fact, 
the  alliance  between  good  selling,  good 
letter-writing,  good  advertising  and  good 
printing  is  very  close;  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  sales-manager  and  advertising 
manager  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
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SALES-LETTER.  —  FOLLOW-UP   LETTERS 

Frequent  knocking  at  a  door  will 
eventually  open  it.  That  is  the  theory 
of  the  best  advertisements  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  advertising  which  pays.  Follow- 
up  letters  represent  the  frequent  knock- 
ing of  personal  appeals.  The  caller  who 
tries  to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  pro- 
spective customer  becomes  more  care- 
ful, more  persistent,  more  sure  of  his 
methods,  the  oftener  he  calls.  So  must 
the  follow-up  letter  be  the  best  product 
of  the  writer's  brain,  containing  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  description,  argu- 
ment and  proposition. 

Some  cautionary  rules  must  be  re- 
membered in  the  composition  of  a  fol- 
low-up letter :  It  should  be  unfailingly 
courteous ;  it  should  refer  in  a  polite 
way  to  the  failure  of  the  recipient  to 
respond  ;  it  should  be  clear  in  its  thought 
and  should  repeat  the  intention  of  the 
first  letter  without  repeating  the  phras- 
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ing;  it  should  be  a  little  more  urgent 
in  its  tone  without  any  evidence  of  in- 
sistence; and  it  should  strongly  reiter- 
ate the  benefits  to  be  had  through  the 
purchase  of  the  goods  or  articles. 

The  repetition  of  the  appeal  through  a 
series  of  three,  four  or  five  letters  may 
be  so  adjusted  that  successive  points 
of  argument  may  be  used,  ensuring  the 
eventual  delivery  of  a  long  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  sales  proposition. 

A  series  of  sales-letters  should  be 
planned  in  advance,  and  all  of  the  facts, 
arguments,  details  of  proposal,  etc.,  etc., 
marshalled  for  use  before  the  first  letter 
is  composed.  Whatever  plan  is  followed, 
it  should  be  determined  in  advance 
when  the  series  should  stop,  for  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  interest  of  a  prospective 
customer  for  certain  goods  or  articles. 
At  that  point  he  becomes  a  candidate 
for  personal  salesmanship. 

Many  large  establishments  use  the 
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telephone  message  in  connection  with  the 
follow-up  letter,  timing  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  so  that  the  salesman  shall  call 
the  prospective  customer  shortly  after 
he  has  read  the  letter  in  his  morning 
mail. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES 

AN   inquirer   shows    interest   when 
he  writes  his   question  for  price 
or    terms    or    for    further    en- 
lightenment.    The  inquirer,  however,  is 
not  always  the  easy  man  to  convince. 

One  caution,  perhaps  it  may  be  better 
called  a  rule,  should  never  be  broken : 
answer  fully  every  question  no  matter 
how  trifling.  The  firm's  or  company's 
correspondent  who  answers  a  request  for 
a  price  on  any  article  by  sending  a  cata- 
logue should  seek  a  job  as  a  counter- 
clerk  where  he  can  superciliously  point 
to  articles  in  a  show  case  without  dis- 
turbing his  aplomb  by  opening  his  mouth. 
The  failure  to  answer  a  question  shows 
inattentiveness  and  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal obstacles  which  help  in  the  failure 
to  get  results. 
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When  quoting  prices  only  a  fairly 
short  letter  may  be  sent,  but  there  should 
be  a  follow-up  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  a  close  attention  to  continuing  rela- 
tionship. 

Form-letters  and  form-paragraphs  may 
play  an  important  help  in  answering 
inquiries,  a  re-phrasing  of  standard  par- 
agraphs, descriptions,  arguments  and 
propositions  being  prepared  ready  for 
widespread  use. 
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SALESMANSHIP      and      advertis- 
ing are  the  twin  brothers  in  the 
efforts  for  productive  distribution. 
Either  one  properly  supports  the  other, 
yet  in  some  businesses  the  one  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
In    the    preparation    of    a    combined 
attack  in  a  vast  selling  campaign,  adver- 
tising should  come  first  and  be  followed 
by    salesmen's    calls    or    by    telephone 
messages.     Sales-letters  should  be  a  part 
of  the  follow-up  scheme ;    and  a  check 
list  should  be  kept  of  all  results :   this  is 
generally  done  by  localities,  sales  trace- 
able to  advertising,  salesmen,  telephone 
selling  and  sales-letters  being  tabulated 
by  towns,  cities  and  states. 
There  are  many  well-written  and  some 
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exhaustively  treated  works  on  adver- 
tising. Some  are  valuable,  many  are 
suggestive  to  the  receptive  mind,  but 
only  a  few  in  some  particulars  really 
teach  the  reader  to  write  a  good  adver- 
tisement which  can  be  used  in  his  own 
business.  Advertising  and  ad -writing  is 
more  of  a  gift  than  letter-writing,  for 
added  to  the  natural  instinct  of  being 
able  to  tell  other  people  all  about  some- 
thing in  a  way  which  will  cause  them  to 
listen,  there  must  be  the  persuasive  man- 
ner of  thought  which  will  either  induce 
others  to  buy  or  cause  them  to  remember 
the  existence  of  the  goods  or  article 
when  needed  or  desired. 

Advertising  has  been  called  the  art 
of  constantly  knocking  at  the  brain  of 
man  until  he  desires  to  buy  the  goods  or 
article  with  the  name  of  which  his  mind 
has  become  unwillingly  but  curiously 
familiar.  Selling  by  letter  is  halfway 
between  the  printed  advertisement  and 
the  personal  call,  and  when  effectively 
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used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  forms 
of  communication  helps  to  make  a  sales- 
campaign  successful.  Advertising,  how- 
ever, is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  more 
than  thus  lightly  touched  upon  in  this 
book. 
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ANY  transaction  is  never  fully 
completed  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  for  complaint  by  the  pur- 
chaser. Complaints  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  incoming  mail.  Of  the 
two  kinds  of  complaints,  real  grievances 
are  more  easily  handled  than  misunder- 
standings or  fancied  grievances.  The 
latter  require  thought  and  tact  and  cour- 
tesy, for  when  the  purchaser  is  in  an 
irritated  mood  he  must  be  soothed  and 
sympathized  with,  and  his  enlighten- 
ment must  be  accomplished  gently  and 
without  error. 

Real   trouble  requires  real  investiga- 
tion   and    prompt    acknowledgment    of 
errors  which  on  the   slightest  evidence 
of  weakness  or  failure  in  duty,  should 
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be  made.  If  the  error  lies  in  the  cus- 
tomer's action,  "justice  to  the  com- 
plainant is  as  fair  as  justice  to  the  firm 
or  company." 

Technical  trouble  caused  by  lack  of 
knowledge  or  intelligence  in  the  use  of 
goods  purchased  requires  considerate  ex- 
planation. That  explanation  should  not 
be  brief.  Full  and  long  letters  are  best ; 
for,  unlike  the  short  letter  (which  is 
often  the  curt  letter,  also),  the  long  one 
generally  defeats  the  impression  of  any 
high  and  mighty  attitude. 

Delays  should  be  thoroughly  explained, 
for,  when  explained,  they  are  generally 
forgiven. 
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RELATIONS     WITH     CUSTOMERS 
AND  PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

ONE  statement  which  an  employee 
should  shun  at  all  times  is  that 
which  makes  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  from  him  the  sufferer  or  butt  for 
the  rules  and  orders  under  which  the 
employee  is  working.  Such  rules  and 
orders  are  for  the  relationship  between 
company  and  employee  only.  Any  re- 
mark to  the  effect,  "The  company  makes 
me  toe  the  mark,"  or  "The  company 
won't  let  me  do  thus  and  so,"  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case  and  shows  an 
employee's  lack  of  faith  in  the  principles 
and  policies  of  his  employer.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  of  this  type : 

My  rating  and  standing  with  the  company  is 
figured  entirely  on  the  collection  of  my  accounts, 
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and  of  course  if  these  accounts  are  not  paid 
promptly,  it  figures  against  me. 

I  would  consider  it  a  personal  favor  if  you  will 
send  me  a  remittance  of  the  above  account  at 
once,  so  that  I  may  balance  my  books. 

The  letter  in  which  these  paragraphs 
appeared  ended  with  the  obviously  bad 
phrases,  "Thanking  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor,  I  beg  to  remain." 

Any  general  agent,  local  manager, 
sales  agent,  or  employee  or  official  capa- 
ble of  such  unbusinesslike  subterfuge 
should  be  dropped  like  a  millstone  tied 
round  the  neck  of  an  athlete. 

All  of  these  features  of  public  rela- 
tionship should  govern  the  writing  of  a 
letter  by  an  employee.  That  letter 
which  is  written  automatically,  with 
an  effort  which  is  visible  to  the  reader 
and  which  supports  or  expounds  a  rule 
or  order  or  policy  of  the  company  with- 
out an  added  flexibility  and  tactfulness 
of  expression  and  presentation,  must 
carry  with  it  some  element  which  will 
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knock  the  tiniest  chip  off  the  shoulder 
of  the  most  patient  of  men.  Although 

"A  man  who  reads  his  letters  when  his  feelings 

have  grown  cool 
Would  like  to  have  a  kicker  come  and  kick  him, 

as  a  rule"; 
f 
yet  it  would  be  better  to  express  a  blunt 

personality  in  rough-hewn  Anglo-Saxon 
than  to  phrase  a  justifiable  intention  in 
ill-advised  words  and  phrases  which 
might  offend  or  insult  the  business  or 
mannerly  instincts  of  the  recipient. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space 
of  these  few  pages  to  give  any  extensive 
assortment  of  specimen  letters  covering 
the  many  phases  of  any  business.  Letter- 
writing  cannot  be  taught  except  in  its 
most  elementary  forms.  Good  form  is 
a  matter  of  education  and  the  best  edu- 
cation in  letter-writing  comes  from  close 
watchfulness  of  what  one  writes  —  a  con- 
stant self-criticism  and  tearing  to  pieces 
of  one's  linguistic  habits.  What  is  written 
in  these  articles  is  compiled  so  that  letter- 
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writers  may  receive  suggestions  for  prob- 
ing their  own  shortcomings.  Yet,  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  acquire  the  letter- 
writing  habit  in  a  high  degree  of  the  art. 
For  many  years,  large  businesses  have 
been  called  soulless  by  the  public  at 
large.  To  those  performing  the  detailed 
duties  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
soulless  intentions,  neither  in  the  policies 
of  officials  nor  in  the  rules  and  orders 
issued  after  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  executive  employees  or  committees. 
Due  consideration  for  business  rights 
and  the  justice  of  business  transactions 
generally  surround  the  inception  and  the 
institution  of  any  order  affecting  the 
relationship  between  customer  and  cor- 
poration. There  are  few  unjust  bases 
upon  which  a  corporation  does  business 
with  the  public,  and  to  most  rules  there 
are  exceptions  recognized  by  officials  and 
employees  in  their  dealings  with  cus- 
tomers, the  admission  of  an  exception 
rarely  breaking  down  any  rule. 
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With  this  dominating  spirit  of  fairness 
governing  the  actions  of  employees,  much 
of  the  criticism  and  antagonism  of  the 
public  toward  large  businesses  may  be 
traced  to  the  automatic  interpretation  of 
the  policies  and  business  principles  of  the 
corporations  by  the  employees  in  touch 
with  customers.  Many,  like  automatons, 
have  adopted  an  inflexible  meaning  for 
a  rule  or  order,  which,  with  a  tactful 
explanation,  should  have  served  as  a 
medium  for  an  equitable  transaction. 

Fortunately,  during  the  last  dozen 
years  a  widespread  change  of  base  has 
been  taken,  and  the  courteous  and  tact- 
ful representation  of  a  company  by  its 
employees  is  becoming  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  with  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Admittedly,  all  business  in  the 
country  is  better  safeguarded  by  the 
agreeable  personalities  of  officials  and 
employees  than  by  the  inflexibility  of 
personal  attitudes  in  the  interpretation 
of  iron-clad  policies. 
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The  main  foundations  upon  which  a 
representative  of  any  business  may  stand 
are: 

(a)  A  correct  interpretation  of  its  pol- 
icies, fully  explained  whenever  the  case 
demands  it,  from  both  the  business  and 
the  ethical  standpoints. 

(6)  A  clear  presentation  of  the  cus- 
tomer's rights  and  privileges,  with  proper 
arguments  or  statements  supporting  the 
company's  position  in  the  particular  case 
which  is  cited. 

(c)  The  expression  of  good  will  in  the 
desire  to  especially  serve  the  customer 
in  adjusting  his  differences  of  opinions, 
together  with  the  effort  to  justify  the 
company's  policy. 

(d)  The  offer  of  personal  service  in- 
stead of  relegating  to  another  the  settle- 
ment of  a  disputed  point. 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  an  agreeable 
and  dignified  association  with  all  indi- 
vidual customers  and  representatives  of 
firms  and  others,  all  of  whom  may  at 
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some  time  or  other  become  critical  of 
policies  or  business  administration. 

(/)  The  handling  of  all  justifiable  com- 
plaints and  criticisms  with  a  frank  ac- 
knowledgment of  error  or  weakness,  and 
a  description  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence.  In 
this  particular,  honesty  plays  its  most 
important  part  in  all  letter- writing : 
there  is  no  place  for  the  artful  dodger ! 

(g)  To  show  a  desire  to  comply  with 
the  customer's  request  at  all  times,  and 
to  give  real  reasons  when  there  is  an 
alternative  or  more  desirable  way  to 
meet  his  needs. 
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THE  mailing  department  may  be 
an  adjunct  of  the  filing  depart- 
ment that  should  be  in  charge  of 
a  mail  clerk  of  recognized  authority  and 
responsibility  whose  duties  should  com- 
prise the  collection  and  distribution  of 
all  mail,  the  purchase  and  use  of  postage 
stamps  and  the  collection  and   disposi- 
tion of  each  and  every  piece  of  outgoing 
mail  matter. 

The  time  and  date  of  receipt  should  be 
stamped  on  the  upper  left  hand  side  of 
the  reverse  of  each  letter,  thus  being 
impressed  behind  the  date  on  the  face 
of  the  letter.  This  keeps  the  face  of  the 
letter  clean  and  free  for  other  memo- 
randa. The  receipt  stamp  should  com- 
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prise  a  time  stamp  also,  especially  in 
large  or  numerous  offices. 

The  chief  mail  clerk  should  be  well 
versed  in  the  routines  of  the  firm  or 
company  or  departments  and  should 
be  detailed  to  receive  and  open  every 
delivery  of  mail  matter  addressed  to  the 
firm  or  corporation,  and  to  apportion 
the  letters  for  distribution  throughout 
the  offices.  The  mail  opened  by  him 
should  consist  of  all  letters  not  addressed 
to  persons  officially  or  individually,  and 
letters  addressed  to  them  and  to  depart- 
ments by  name  should  be  delivered 
unopened  to  those  departments. 

The  distribution  of  letters  from  the 
mail  clerk's  desk  should  be  made  quickly 
and  accurately,  the  latter  by  the  assist- 
ance of  sorting  trays,  from  each  of 
which  the  collection  is  made,  at  stated 
times  every  day,  for  dispersal  by  mes- 
senger. When  collecting  from  those 
trays  it  is  customary  for  the  messenger 
to  distribute  the  mail  matter  into  the 
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compartments  of  a  large  wallet  slung 
like  a  grip  sack  at  his  side.  In  some 
large  companies,  large  manila  envelopes 
are  used,  on  each  being  printed  the  name 
of  an  officer  or  department  or  division. 
The  use  of  these  is  simple  and  effective. 
At -the  mail  clerk's  desk  are  kept  a  set 
of  the  envelopes  (which  are  of  a  size  to 
contain  an  opened  letter  sheet  laid  flat). 
Each  envelope  has  three  large  round 
holes  cut  through  it  to  allow  quick 
inspection  and  ensuring  the  extraction 
of  all  of  the  contents.  Into  the  envel- 
opes are  distributed  by  the  mail  clerk  as 
each  mail  comes  in,  the  incoming  papers 
for  proper  attention  by  the  addressed 
parties. 

The  messenger  who  distributes  the 
envelopes  also  collects  on  each  round 
the  envelopes  used  on  each  previous 
round  which  in  turn  contain  all  of  the 
outgoing  mail  matter  of  each  depart- 
ment or  officer.  (See  also  the  chapter 
on  Messenger  Service.} 
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INCOMING   MAIL.  —  OPENING  AND   DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  MAIL 

So  that  proper  attention  may  be  given 
to  every  incoming  letter  in  any  large 
firm  or  corporation,  the  following  method 
may  be  adopted : 

Upon  opening  the  mail,  after  each 
piece  of  incoming  paper  is.  stamped  with 


FILE  NO-     

EXECUTIVE     .... 
CASHIER     
CR.  &  COLLECTION  .     . 
BOOKKEEPING     .     .     . 
SALES    

SHIPPING    
ADVERTISING  .... 
PURCHASING  .... 
FACTORT    

This  paper  will  not  be  filed  until  all 
checked  departments  are  initialed. 

the   date   as   heretofore   described,    the 

number  applied   to   the   correspondent's 
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name  shall  be  endorsed  upon  each  letter, 
or  in  event  of  it  being  a  new  name  a  new 
number  shall  be  apportioned  at  once 
and  used  on  the  letter.  That  number 
may  be  inserted  in  position  in  the  print 
of  a  rubber  stamp  impressed  on  each 
inceming  letter  arranged  as  above. 

The  mail  clerk  shall  check  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  which  should  give 
the  letter  due  attention,  and  any  offi- 
cial may  add  such  checks  as  he  may 
desire  to  ensure  proper  attention  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Letters  thus  marked 
are  sent  first  to  the  department  particu- 
larly interested  in  it,  that  department 
forwarding  it  to  the  next  and  so  on. 
As  each  department  answers  its  part  of 
the  letter,  the  blank  space  should  be 
checked  and  the  paper  forwarded  to 
the  department  most  interested  in  it, 
that  department  forwarding  it  succes- 
sively to  the  next  and  so  on. 

As  each  department  answers  its  part 
of  the  letter,  the  blank  space  should 
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be  initialed  and    dated    in    the   proper 
space. 

It  is  also  possible  for  the  mail  clerk 
to  assist  in  expediting  business,  by  ascer- 
taining whether  an  incoming  letter  refers 
to  a  previous  communication,  securing 
such  from  the  files  whenever  he  considers 
it  necessary  and  attaching  the  former 
letter  or  letters  to  the  newly  arrived 
letter.  This  allows  the  official  who  may 
attend  to  the  matter  to  have  all  of  the 
papers  pertaining  to  it  when  he  reads  the 
newly  received  letter.  In  some  offices 
this  is  an  established  routine;  in  others 
it  is  considered  an  impedance  to  the 
work  :  the  quantity  of  mail,  and  general 
observance  of  system  in  the  firm's  or 
company's  offices,  should  determine  the 
enforcement  of  such  methods. 

INCOMING  MAIL. —  RECORDS  OF  INCOM- 
ING CORRESPONDENCE 

Many   attempts   have   been   made  in 
small  and  large  firms  and  companies  to 
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keep  accurate  records  of  the  arrival  of 
correspondence  and  its  passage  through 
all  hands  or  offices.  The  cost  of  such 
records  both  in  effort  and  money  is  far 
beyond  the  value  of  the  results  gained. 
Whatever  the  means  employed,  the  pos- 
sible checking  of  a  few  lost  or  strayed 
letters  in  a  year  is  not  of  pertinent 
value.  Any  additional  labor  spent  in 
searching  through  such  records  and  the 
fastening  of  an  error  or  accusation  upon 
a  guilty  party,  is  only  fit  machinery  for 
nagging  taskmasters.  That  record  which 
is  maintained  as  a  proof  that  one  has 
done  his  duty  is  also  evidence  of  busi- 
ness weakness. 
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ALL  outgoing  mail  should  be  de- 
livered by  departments  or  offices 
to  the  mailing  room  or  to  the 
mail   clerk,   provided   there  is  not  any 
messenger   service  from  office   to   office 
as  described   in   the  chapter    on    inter- 
office messenger  service. 

Invoices,  shipping  receipts,  letters, 
checks,  etc.,  including  outgoing  papers 
of  every  character,  should  be  assembled 
for  sorting  in  the  mailing  room,  upon 
receipt  there,  into  alphabetical  compart- 
ments, being  finally  sorted  at  the  end 
of  the  day  so  that  one  envelope  only 
carries  all  of  the  items  and  enclosures 
addressed  to  one  person.  As  stated 
elsewhere,  this  method  prevents  a  waste 
of  postage  such  as  occurs  when  each 
department  mails  its  own  letters. 
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In  a  corporation  where  there  are  many 
branch  offices  or  agencies,  the  following 
is  the  most  economical  method  in  general 
use :  A  portfolio,  with  as  many  divisions 
as  there  are  branch  offices,  each  divi- 
sion- having  a  protruding  tag  bearing 
the  name  of  the  branch  office,  is 
provided  for  use  at  the  mailing  desk. 
The  named  divisions  are  in  alphabetical 
sequence.  At  the  start  of  each  business 
day  a  form  sheet  is  placed  in  each  divi- 
sion, addressed  to  the  manager  thereof, 
and  bearing  the  statement  "We  enclose 
the  following  papers":  the  balance  of 
the  sheet  being  left  blank  for  the  listing. 
Into  the  respective  divisions  of  the  port- 
folio are  placed  all  outgoing  mail  and 
enclosures  for  each  respective  branch 
office,  at  the  time  of  insertion,  an  entry 
being  made  upon  the  transrnittal  form. 
In  this  way  one  envelope  carries  all 
of  the  day's  mail  to  each  branch  office, 
with  a  single  letter  of  enclosure,  fully 
listed  as  to  contents,  and  only  one  ex- 
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pense  for  postage.  The  most  important 
saving  lies  in  the  elimination  of  many 
letters  of  enclosure  in  the  various  de- 
partments. The  form-letter  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  collection  of  papers 
bears  the  facsimile  signature  of  the 
secretary  of  the  company  or  the  mail 
clerk  and  each  signature  has  added  to 
it  the  initials  of  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  portfolio  who  packs  the  collection 
and  seals  the  envelope. 

Upon  the  chief  mailing  clerk  should 
devolve  the  duty  of  returning  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  department  or  to  the  private 
secretary  of  an  official  any  soiled,  blotted 
or  smudged  or  torn  letters.  No  corre- 
spondent should  ever  receive  a  damaged 
letter,  unless  such  damages  occur  in  the 
mails. 

OUTGOING  MAIL.  —  ENVELOPING 

The  preparation  of  a  letter  for  mailing 
possesses  characteristics  which  also  reveal 
the  watchfulness  of  the  official  or  writer 
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and  the  carefulness  or  thoughtlessness  of 
the  subordinate. 

Care  in  the  folding  of  letters  and  papers 
for  enclosure  in  envelopes  so  that  each 
fold  line  will  square  up  evenly  with  all 
sides  of  the  paper,  will  add  much  to 
the  character  of  a  business  house.  The 
recipient  of  an  unevenly  folded  letter 
has  a  right  to  receive  a  jar  to  his  aesthetic 
sense.  Slovenly  folding  is  akin  to  those 
other  shortcomings  mentioned  in  these 
pages  as  habits  not  to  be  forgiven. 

A  letter  sheet  should  be  folded  in  half 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  then  one 
third  toward  the  right  and  then  one 
half  of  the  balance  toward  the  left.  A 
notehead  should  be  folded  one-third  up, 
then  one-half  of  the  remainder  up.  The 
edges  of  each  fold  should  be  true.  There 
are  many  eyes  which  cannot  match  a 
straight  edge  in  folding :  for  the  pos- 
sessors of  them  there  is  only  one  advice, 
practice  and  always  be  careful. 

Envelopes  should  be  carefully  and 
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correctly  addressed,  the  names  rightly 
spelled  and  to  match  the  address  in  the 
correspondence  enclosed.  When  a  per- 
son is  addressed  James  H.  Smith  in  the 
letter  it  should  not  be  written  J.  H. 
Smith  or  Jas.  H.  Smith  on  the  envelope. 

Equal  care  should  be  shown  in  en- 
veloping and  sealing  envelopes.  The 
smudge  of  dirty  fingers  on  the  folds  of 
a  letter  or  on  a  sealed  envelope  indicate 
an  unobserved  carelessness  which  de- 
tracts from  the  high  standard  of  an  office. 

Envelopes  should  match  the  enclo- 
sures, except  in  specified  instances  when 
transmitting  departmental  communica- 
tions, when  a  cheap  manila  envelope 
may  be  used. 

As  has  been  described  elsewhere,  much 
expense  of  envelopes  (as  well  as  postage) 
can  be  saved  by  having  a  central  clear- 
ing house  for  outgoing  correspondence 
in  the  mailing  room,  to  which  all  letters 
and  papers  can  be  congregated  for  en- 
veloping and  mailing.  This  method 
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makes  it  possible  for  all  letters  to  a 
single  firm,  company,  officer,  depart- 
ment or  person  to  be  collected  at  the 
day's  end  and  enclosed  in  a  single  enve- 
lope, on  which  the  cost  of  postage  will 
probably  be  one  half  of  the  total  cost  for 
mailing  each  item  separately. 

Window  or  outlook  envelopes  have  a 
particular  value  in  eliminating  the  cost  of 
time  and  labor  in  addressing  envelopes, 
and  ensuring  a  minimum  of  errors  in 
addresses  and  delivery.  Only  when  the 
address  on  the  communication  is  in 
error  is  there  any  error  whatever.  Their 
use  requires  the  folding  of  letters  in  an 
unusual  manner  and  shape  (difficult  to  do 
uniformly  well),  in  order  to  ensure  the 
appearance  of  the  name  and  address  at 
the  window.  For  the  purpose  of  mailing 
regular  correspondence  this  kind  of  en- 
velope is  not  yet  in  general  use.  For 
mailing  bills,  statements,  circulars,  etc., 
in  large  quantities,  where  the  position 
of  the  address  and  the  folding  of  the 
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sheet  or  paper  may  be  arbitrary,  the 
outlook  envelope  is  an  approved  money 
saver. 

Enclosures  (not  circulars  or  pamphlets) 
should  be  attached  by  pin  to  the  letter 
to  which  they  refer.  A  circular  should 
be  folded  within  a  letter  and  a  pamphlet 
should  be  folded  in  after  the  first  fold 
of  the  letter  has  been  made. 

OUTGOING  MAIL.  —  SHORT  PAID  LETTERS 

One  phase  in  mail  cannot  receive  too 
much  attention  by  the  mail  clerk.  Amer- 
ican consuls  abroad  have  reported  that 
too  large  a  percentage  of  letters  from 
the  United  States  are  short  paid  and 
receive  the  usual  penalty  of  double 
shortage  collected  at  the  point  of  desti- 
nation. The  proper  inference  is  that 
American  business  methods  are  lax  and 
deserv6  censure  because  of  the  bad  im- 
pression made  upon  customers. 

Short  prepayment  of  postage  must 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
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rubber  stamped  signatures  and  unsigned 
letters  and  misdirected  envelopes.  These 
are  business  laxities  which  mar  business 
character. 

The  use  of  two  boxes  for  outgoing 
mail,  one  for  foreign,  the  other  for 
domestic,  will  provide  a  division  which 
may  be  a  remedy  in  a  considerable 
degree.  The  use  of  five  boxes  will  be 
better,  viz. :  (a)  one  for  foreign  letters 
and  packages ;  (6)  one  for  unsealed 
domestic  matter  bearing  1  i  postage ; 
(c)  one  for  first  class  domestic  mail 
bearing  no  more  than  %i  postage;  (d) 
one  for  first  class  domestic  mail  bearing 
more  than  2^  postage  (each  piece  of 
which  should  be  weighed  and  the  amount 
of  postage  marked  by  a  capable  clerk, 
the  stamps  being  attached  as  required, 
by  the  mail  clerk) ;  (e)  one  for  domestic 
packages  (each  of  which  should  be 
weighed,  marked  and  stamped  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  clause). 

Outgoing  mail  should  not  be  promis- 
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cuously  dumped  into  a  single  receptacle, 
irrespective  of  matter  or  destination. 
Such  a  manner  creates  great  haste  just 
before  train  time  or  closing  of  the  office 
or  the  regular  mailing  hour. 

OUTGOING  MAIL.  -  -  DEPARTMENTAL 
MAILING 

When  mailing  is  done  in  departments, 
it  is  invariably  expensive.  In  such  in- 
stances, stamps  are  generally  delivered 
in  any  quantity  upon  requisition  to  the 
cashier,  or  are  bought  by  the  depart- 
ment (generally  the  office  boy)  with 
money  advanced  by  the  cashier.  A 
larger  surplus  stock  is  thus  necessarily 
kept  in  several  places  than  would  be 
required  by  one  stamp  clerk  in  a  cen- 
tral mailing  department.  The  stock  of 
stamps  is  obviously  in  too  many  hands, 
and  there  are  too  many  petty  cash  ac- 
counts kept  for  small  stamp  sales,  which 
are  never  balanced. 

These  conditions,  when  supplemented 
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by  the  duplication  of  outgoing  envelopes 
(it  being  not  rare  in  a  large  business 
house  or  company  for  as  many  as  five 
envelopes  to  be  mailed  to  the  same 
person  in  one  day,  each  one  requir- 
ing a  stamp),  make  the  postage  account 
open  to  leakage  and  petty  abuse  as  well 
as  to  extravagance.  The  result  is  costly. 
A  small  supply  of  postage  stamps  should 
be  allowed  to  each  department,  however, 
to  be  used  for  letters  to  be  mailed  after 
regular  hours,  or  in  instances  of  urgent 
letters  specially  sent  to  the  post  office  by 
a  department  office  boy.  Such  a  supply 
should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  clerk  in 
high  standing. 

OUTGOING  MAIL.  —  RECORDS 

A  daily  record  of  the  number  of  pieces 
of  incoming  mail  matter  may  be  entered 
in  a  register  for  that  purpose,  but  a 
daily  record  of  outgoing  mail  should  be 
kept  showing  the  number  of  pieces  and 
amount  of  postage.  A  record  of  the 
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number  of  pieces  taken  to  the  post  office 
by  the  messenger  may  be  kept  by  him 
and  tallied  with  the  office  record  of 
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stamps.  Petty  sales  of  stamps  should 
be  kept  separate. 

The  daily  stamp  record  may  be  kept 
on  a  form  like  the  above. 

If  all  mailing  in  the  company  is  done 
through  the  central  department  a  record 
should  also  be  made  of  the  postage 
charges  of  each  department,  a  monthly 
report  of  such  charges  being  sent  to  the 
auditing  department  for  bookkeeping 
distribution  on  departmental  accounts. 
This  record  may  be  kept  during  the  day 
on  a  simple  memorandum  and  entered 
on  the  reverse  of  the  postage  record  slip. 
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POSTAL  information  abounds  in 
rules  which  are  subject  to  change. 
Whenever  a  firm's  or  corpora- 
tion's business  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  warrant  it,  each  successive  issue  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Guide  should 
be  purchased  and  used.  The  business 
office  which  does  not  carefully  supervise 
the  mailing  department  should  blame 
only  its  officials  for  waste  and  loss 
in  that  expenditure.  The  government's 
rules  and  regulations  are  too  frequently 
changed  and  readjusted  to  warrant  any 
tabulation  in  these  pages. 
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ALL  mail  matter  addressed  to  in- 
dividual employees  should  be  sep- 
arated before  the  office  mail  is 
opened.  The  rule  having  been  estab- 
lished that  only  officers  of  the  company 
or  members  of  the  firm  may  sign  their 
names  to  correspondence  (and  always 
with  a  title  attached  or  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  that  the  letter  is  an  official 
one),  nearly  all  mail  will  therefore  be 
addressed,  either  to  the  firm's  or  com- 
pany's name  or  to  firm  members  or 
company's  officials  by  title.  This  will 
leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  business 
mail  addressed  to  individuals  without 
titles  attached. 

During  the  absence  of  employees  from 
their   offices,    specific   orders   should   be 
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given  allowing  personally  addressed  let- 
ters to  be  opened  by  a  stated  official 
where  reasonable  doubt  prevails. 

Any  letter  or  reply  which  is  addressed 
to  John  Smithy  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  or 
to  the  name  of  the  house  with  the  line 
on  the  envelope  Attention  of  Mr.  Smith, 
belongs  to  the  house. 
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INTER-OFFICE   MESSENGER 
SERVICE 

WHEN  office  boys  are  used  for 
carrying  messages  and  papers 
from  one  department  or  office 
to  another,  there  is  waste  in  footsteps, 
time  and  sufferance.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities for  loitering,  for  friendly  talk, 
skylarking,  even  temporary  truancy  is 
developed  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
message  may  be  delivered  unsatisfactorily 
or  the  sender  may  be  compelled  to  fol- 
low it  up  with  an  unnecessary  visit  to 
the  recipient. 

The  one  satisfactory  way  of  caring  for 
inter-office  communications  is  to  main- 
tain periodical  messenger  service,  based 
upon  a  fixed  time  table  for  fixed  routes. 
The  messenger,  or  each  messenger,  is 
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provided  with  a  leather  bag  (with  shoul- 
der strap)  built  with  bellows  compart- 
ments (one  for  each  department  or  divi- 
sion in  the  business,  including  mail  and 
files).  The  messenger  starts  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  first  mail  distribution  sorted 
in  his  bag;  that  sorting,  in  a  smaller 
firm  or  company,  may  be  done  directly 
into  the  messenger's  bag.  In  each  de- 
partment sorting  trays  are  located  at 
the  station  where  the  messenger  makes 
his  regular  call.  He  delivers  what  he 
carries  with  him  for  the  office  and  col- 
lects for  all  other  departments  all  of 
the  papers  in  the  out  tray,  the  time  of  his 
stopping  rarely  exceeding  a  few  minutes. 
This  system  ensures  regularity  and 
rapidity  of  inter-communication.  The 
messenger's  stations  should  be  at  the 
desks  of  the  chief  clerks  of  each  depart- 
ment or  office,  they  being  responsible  for 
the  redistribution  of  the  papers  re- 
ceived for  the  officials  or  employees  of 
the  department.  Rarely  is  it  necessary 
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for  any  direct  message  carrying  even 
between  heads  of  firms  or  executive 
officers,  when  such  a  system  is  main- 
tained. 

In  large  factories  covering  acres  of 
floor  space  or  in  large  firms  or  companies 
located  in  office  buildings  of  great  area, 
a  trundle  wagon  or  vertical  file  on  rubber 
tired  wheels  may  be  used  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  messenger's  shoulders,  by 
the  greater  weight  in  the  bag. 

The  ideal  messenger  service  is  the 
pneumatic  tube  system,  all  chief  clerks' 
desks  having  a  station,  every  tube  ending 
at  the  filing  or  mailing  department,  the 
latter  being  the  distributor  of  all  papers 
by  relaying  the  carriers. 
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FILES  AND  FILING 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE  FILES  CONTAIN? 

AS  the  repository  of  the  permanent 
business    history    of    a    firm    or 
corporation,  the  files  should  con- 
tain : 

(a)  Letters  of  two  main  classes,  i.e.: 
(1)  Customer's  correspondence,  and  (2) 
executive  or  inter-office  correspondence. 
(6)  Historical  data  regarding  the  firm 
or  company,  its  incorporation,  its  offi- 
cers, employees,  purposes,  accomplish- 
ments and  publicity. 

(c)  Statistical  data  bearing  upon  the 
business    itself,    the    commodities    dealt 
in,  the  trade  and  commercial  relations. 

(d)  Reports    and    general    records    of 
every  character. 

(e)  Technical  and  manufacturing  rec- 
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ords,  tests,  inspections,  appraisements, 
measurements,  data,  etc.,  etc. 

(/)  Contracts  and  agreements  —  du- 
plicates and  originals  and  correspondence 
connected  with  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. 

(g)  Vouchers,  including  bills  of  lading, 
shipping  orders,  receipts,  invoices,  cus- 
tomers' orders,  etc.,  etc.,  of  like  char- 
acter. 

(h)  All  legal  papers. 

(i)  Maps,  photographs,  charts,  sur- 
veys, plans  and  specifications  and  all 
drawings  pertaining  to  the  business  as 
well  as  to  the  firm  or  company. 

The  collection  of  such  papers  in  the 
aggregate  will  create  an  information 
bureau  for  the  supply  of  facts  and  state- 
ments from  filed  papers,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  record  for  precedent  action  in  all  the 
details  and  routine  of  the  firm's  or  com- 
pany's business.  The  perfect  operation 
of  such  a  service  must  become  of  infinite 
value.  That  there  should  be  a  central 
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source  of  information  in  every  firm  or 
corporation  office  goes  without  saying. 
To  that  central  bureau  any  official  or 
employee  should  be  able  to  send  any  piece 
of  written  or  printed  matter  having  in- 
formation regarding  the  business,  instead 
of  throwing  it  into  the  waste-basket  for 
want  of  a  better  place  to  care  for  it. 

Properly  maintained  upon  a  definite 
and  adequate  system,  superintended  by  a 
competent  chief  file  clerk  (or  larger  force 
if  required),  such  a  centralized  archive 
department  would  demand  and  receive 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  executive, 
office  and  operating  force.  It  would 
exert  a  definite  influence  in  its  unusual 
service.  This  picture  is  not  an  idle 
dream  but  an  accomplished  fact  in  many 
large  firms  and  corporation  offices. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  FILING  SYSTEM 

(a)  That  any  paper  in  the  files  may 
be  obtained  promptly  and  without  pro- 
longed search. 
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(b)  That  there  shall  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  index  clerk  where  to 
locate  each  letter,  memorandum  or  paper, 
and  that  each  similar  letter,  etc.,  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  same  location. 

(c)  That  the  file  clerk  shall  go  at  once 
to  the  place  where  the  index  clerk  located 
the  paper,  and  that  any  intelligent  per- 
son may  do  likewise. 

(d)  That    all    papers    relating    to    a 
specific  business  matter  shall  be  located 
in  one  place,  and  that  all  of  those  papers 
or  any  one  piece  of  paper  in  the  collec- 
tion shall  be  obtainable. 

(e)  That  by  fixity  of  scheme  and  elas- 
ticity  of   method   the   system   shall   be 
unchangeable   so   that   ten   years   hence 
there  shall  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
officials  and  employees  how  the  valuable 
papers  of  to-day  were  filed. 

(/)  That    the    human    element    shall 

play  as  little  part  as  possible  and  that 

that  part  shall  be  rendered  in  the  most 

nearly  automatic  manner;    as  nearly  as 
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possible  eliminating  the  chance  for  cleri- 
cal error.  (Too  many  corporations  are 
dependent  upon  the  memories  of  their 
file  clerks  who  possess  personal  clues  to 
the  locations  of  papers  in  the  files.) 
Memory  should  play  no  part  in  filing. 

These  are  the  automatic  or  mechani- 
cal requirements  of  a  filing  system,  which, 
assisted  by  intelligent  supervision  and 
operation  can  perform  inestimable  ser- 
vice. What  is  meant  by  service  in  the 
filing  system  may  be  described  in  this 
example : 

About  three  years  ago  there  was  urgent 
need  for  the  reports  of  a  number  of  ex- 
perts, who,  at  the  behest  of  the  president 
of  a  company  had  made  some  important 
examinations.  There  were  a  number  of 
such  reports,  for  which  the  company  had 
paid  good  prices.  The  official  who  re- 
quired them,  in  his  consideration  of  the 
subject,  was  naturally  insistent  that  they 
should  be  produced. 

The   first   inquiry   was    made   to    the 
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archive  department,  which  stated,  after 
due  search  was  made,  that  no  such  papers 
were  on  file  there.  A  considerable  period 
—  a  fortnight  —  was  consumed  in  fruit- 
less inquiry  and  search,  in  various  rooms 
and  divisions  of  the  company's  offices, 
and  a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the 
reports  and  correspondence  were  finally 
discovered.  Not  all  in  one  place  were 
they  found,  but  in  five  different  locations, 
one  part,  for  instance,  in  the  lower 
drawer  of  a  clerk's  desk,  another  part 
in  the  files  of  an  executive's  chief  clerk, 
still  another  in  the  desk  of  an  official, 
and  some  of  the  reports  were  filed  with 
the  receipted  vouchers  of  the  examining 
expert.  These  scattered  papers  were 
carefully  gathered  and  bound  into  a 
packet  and  are  easily  accessible  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  as  they  are  filed 
under  a  simple  subject,  comprehensible 
to  all  who  may  require  them. 

Such    dispersion    of    the    component 
parts  of  a  single  subject  unit  of  business 
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papers  is  not  an  unusual  condition  in 
large  groups  of  offices.  The  constant 
collecting,  gathering  and  collating  of  the 
permanent  records  of  a  firm  or  company 
should  be  the  daily  work  of  an  experi- 
enced clerk  or  department.  The  result 
of  that  work  is  an  orderly  mass  of 
papers  —  correspondence,  reports,  sta- 
tistical data  and  memoranda  —  and  there 
soon  develops  in  the  minds  of  all  em- 
ployees a  respect  both  for  papers  and 
the  filing  department,  a  condition  of 
permanent  value  to  the  individual  and 
the  collective  organization. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  busi- 
ness papers :  First,  those  which  are 
ephemeral  and  pertain  to  the  necessary 
but  temporary  routine  of  offices,  and, 
second,  those  which  are  permanent  and 
contain  facts,  statements  or  decisions 
which  may  bear  weight  in  any  future 
study,  consideration  or  preparation  of 
later  fact,  statement  or  decision.  In 
both  classes  there  are  two  kinds  of 
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papers  which  may  be  described  best  as 
being  (a)  temporarily  necessary  to  the 
work  or  duties  of  a  room  or  office  and 
(61)  ultimately  either  of  no  permanent 
value  or  (62)  transferable  to  the  archive 
files  for  prolonged  retention. 

With  a  natural  growth  common  to 
such  a  collection  of  papers  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  systematized  storehouse  of 
fact,  statement  and  decision  furnishes  a 
fountain  head  to  which  more  attention 
should  be  turned  and  from  which  more 
usefulness  should  be  obtained.  There  is 
no  worker  who  may  attack  a  subject  for 
the  first  or  the  third  or  the  thirtieth 
time,  but  who  can  find  that  there  reposes 
in  the  files  some  early  or  late  data  which 
will  inform  him  how  far  others  have  gone 
before  him  in  their  advance  toward  a 
solution  of  his  problem.  Furthermore, 
a  company's  or  firm's  interests  entitle 
each  individual  worker  to  as  much  of  the 
research  work  as  has  gone  before  him, 
particularly  if  those  researches  have  re- 
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corded  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  and  the  wrong  directions  of  thought 
which  have  been  taken. 

Much  of  the  research  work  which  is 
done  by  the  ablest  employees  and  asso- 
ciates of  a  firm  or  company  should  be 
lodged  in  the  archive  files.  Those  data 
which  have  been  collected,  analyzed  and 
summarized  should  be  classified,  grouped 
and  placed  in  readily  negotiable  form, 
ready  for  delivery  to  any  applicant  en- 
titled to  use  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  business 
papers  on  specific  subjects  and  record- 
ing the  progress  in  investigation  or  dis- 
covery, which  may  not  be  loaned  for 
others  to  pry  into.  Such  records  may  be 
entrusted,  however,  to  that  chief  file 
clerk  who  is  discriminative  and  trusted. 
It  is  customary  for  rules  to  be  made 
governing  the  delivery  of  filed  papers 
to  individuals.  Jealousy  of  position  and 
even  of  individuals  often  leads  to  the 
secreting  of  valuable  information ;  and 
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many  an  employee  believes  he  can  hold 
his  job  by  hoarding  information  and 
making  it  inaccessible  to  others. 

Whatever  information  is  filed  in  the 
archive  files  should  be  respected  as 
official  and  authentic.  As  it  deals  with 
the  past  and  the  near  present  it  should  be 
approximately  complete.  With  such  a 
preservative  and  creative  reference  col- 
lection, therefore,  it  would  seem  that  to 
every  enquiring  employee's  mind  it  should 
occur  to  look  to  the  central  filing  de- 
partment for  information  which  is  lack- 
ing. Frequently,  to  say  the  least,  there 
is  unsuspected  information  in  that  store- 
house, and  consequently  in  every  way 
it  should  be  the  logical  resort  for  the 
recorded  knowledge  possessed  by  firm 
or  company. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   AN   EXPERT    FILE 
CLERK 

When  a  file  clerk,  possessing  the  pe- 
culiar qualifications  of  willing  helpfulness, 
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an  agreeable  personality  and  the  habits 
of  a  librarian,  can  be  placed  in  charge  of 
files  arranged  upon  a  system  which  is 
something  better  than  an  endless  chain 
of  overflowing  pigeon-holes,  it  would 
seem  to  most  executives  that  the  millen- 
nium was  in  sight.  Yet  such  conditions 
are  possible. 

It  is  often  said  by  corporation  officers 
that  the  indexing,  filing  and  delivery  of 
office  papers  is  a  cheap  job  to  be  per- 
formed by  cheap  labor  or  by  low-priced 
employees  doing  other  work  as  regular 
duty.  The  community  once  thought 
that  anybody  could  serve  as  a  librarian 
in  a  public  library :  that  any  one  could 
make  a  catalogue,  put  books  on  the 
shelves  and  take  them  off  again  for 
delivery ;  yet  we  have  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  in  many  lib- 
raries only  graduates  from  library  schools 
are  the  incumbents,  so  that  another  class 
of  work  has  been  taken  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  "anybody's  work"  and  has  been 
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placed  in  the  higher  realms  of  special- 
ism. 

The  loss  or  theft  of  an  important 
paper  or  letter  from  the  files  of  a  firm  or 
corporation  may  cost  that  company 
thousands  of  dollars  in  loss  or  court 
damages.  Many  a  time  the  exhibition 
of  a  valuable  paper  (or  the  knowledge  of 
the  possession  of  it)  has  changed  the 
trend  of  a  commercial  dispute.  In  many 
a  large  transaction  the  reading  over  the 
telephone  of  a  clause  in  a  letter  has 
prevented  a  serious  misunderstanding 
and  attendant  injury.  The  terms  of 
many  a  contract  have  been  corrected 
or  explained  and  made  agreeable;  and 
many  a  legal  battle  has  been  obviated 
or  settled  by  the  ready  appearance  of 
the  right  papers  at  the  right  moment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  a 
man  has  been  nearly  ruined,  his  mem- 
ory, even  his  honesty  doubted,  his  busi- 
ness standing  questioned,  until  he  has 
been  able  to  show  his  case  in  writing. 
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Is  it  extravagant,  then,  to  say  that  the 
custodian  of  the  filed  papers  of  a  firm  or 
corporation  should  be  a  man  or  woman 
of  the  character  of  a  cashier,  and  that 
those  serving  with  that  chief  file  clerk 
should  be  equally  trusted  and  respected  ? 
The  system  which  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  chief  file  clerk  to  operate, 
should  allow  him  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery. Its  design,  its  foundation,  its  struc- 
tural parts  and  its  operation  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  utmost  requirements 
of  the  work  it  is  to  perform.  The  engi- 
neer should  know  every  portion  of  that 
system  and  yet  be  no  part  of  it  what- 
ever, otherwise  the  absence  of  the  engi- 
neer would  stop  the  machinery.  Under 
the  proper  direction  of  an  able  file  clerk, 
the  work  of  a  filing  system  never  ceases ; 
and  neither  must  its  services  ever  fail  nor 
its  ability  ever  be  crippled.  It  is  the  chief 
file  clerk's  first  thought  to  prevent  the 
system,  falling  into  disfavor  or  distrust. 
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So,  it  will  be  seen  that  work  which 
must  be  accomplished  with  these  results, 
constantly  tested,  in  which  the  human 
element  is  really  of  an  executive  char- 
acter, cannot  be  placed  in  charge  of 
cheap  employees. 
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FILING   SYSTEMS.— CHRONOLOGICAL 

BY  this  method   all   incoming   and 
outgoing  letters   of  each   day   in 
the    year    are    kept    together    by 
days,  being  subdivided  by  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

This  method  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  and  unsuitable  for  any  busi- 
ness office  small  or  great.  Boxes  of 
letters  filed  by  date  accumulate  rapidly, 
and  when  a  letter  is  wanted  the  date 
must  be  known,  otherwise  there  are  as 
many  places  to  look  for  it  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  hours  of  time  are 
wasted  in  the  fruitless  search. 

If,  however,  the  members  of  a  firm  or 

officers  of  a  company  desire  to  be  able 

to  examine  the  complete  outgoing  mail 

of  the  previous  day  or  to  survey  any 
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recent  correspondence  in  its  relation  to 
an  entire  day's  work,  a  second  carbon 
copy  of  each  outgoing  letter  may  be 
made  and  collected  chronologically,  each 
daily  package  being  preserved  for  thirty 
days.  This  method  is  desirable  where 
the  work  of  partners  is  divided,  yet  each 
partner  desires  to  keep  informed  of  all 
of  the  daily  affairs  of  the  firm.  In  many 
firms  with  two  or  more  branch  offices 
and  a  partner  in  charge  of  each,  carbon 
copies,  on  tissue  paper,  of  each  and  every 
outgoing  letter  signed  by  each  partner 
are  sent  to  each  other  office  daily  and 
kept  chronologically  for  thirty  days  and 
then  destroyed. 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  —  ALPHABETICAL  BY 
AUTHOR 

In  this  system  all  correspondence  (the 
carbons  of  outgoing  correspondence  at- 
tached to  incoming  letters  to  which  they 
pertain)  is  sorted  by  names  of  the  writers 
of  letters,  the  names  following  one  an- 
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other  in  the  file  drawers  in  a  strict  alpha- 
betical sequence. 

Each  name  is  given  a  folder,  on  the 
protruding  edge  of  which  is  written  the 
name.  Into  that  folder  are  placed  all 
of  the  letters  of  that  particular  author. 

Eetters  signed  by  a  member  of  a  firm 
or  corporation,  or  by  any  employee 
thereof,  are  filed  under  the  name  of  the 
firm  or  corporation.  In  each  folder  the 
letters  are  placed  chronologically,  the 
latest  correspondence  on  top.  Heavy 
cardboard  guides  each  marked  by  a  sub- 
division of  the  alphabet  are  placed  ill 
positions  about  twenty -five  names  apart. 

This  is  a  simple  method  for  a  small 
office,  and  if  efficiently  operated  is  suit- 
able and  adequate  for  files  up  to  about 
2000  names. 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  —  ALPHABETICAL  BY 
LOCATION 

In  certain  lines  of  business  it  may  be 
desirable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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territorial  conditions  by  filing  correspon- 
dence in  geographical  divisions.  This 
plan  is  governed  by  an  alphabetical 
sequence  of  state  names,  subdivided 
by  an  alphabetical  sequence  of  city  and 
town  names  within  each  state.  The 
names  of  states,  cities  and  towns  are 
indicated  by  labelled  guides,  and  the 
folders  containing  the  correspondence 
are  filed  alphabetically  by  names  of 
authors  or  firms  or  companies,  follow- 
ing the  guide  bearing  the  names  of 
the  cities  or  towns  wherein  they  are 
located. 

This  method  requires  accurate  knowl- 
edge (both  in  indexing,  filing  and  finding) 
of  the  locations  of  writers.  To  meet  this 
requirement  a  card  index  of  names  of 
persons  and  firms  and  companies  is 
necessary,  the  address  of  each  being 
written  on  the  cards  and  that  being 
the  clue  to  the  location  of  the  corre- 
spondence. This  simple  method  often 
forms  part  of  a  larger  system. 
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FILING  SYSTEMS.  —  ALPHABETICAL  BY 
SUBJECT 

For  executive  or  general  business 
papers  (not  customers)  the  alphabetical 
subject  filing  is  possible  and  satisfactory 
if  the  chosen  subjects  are  either  single 
words  or  brief  phrases  or  combinations 
of  words.  In  compound  words  such  as 

Iron  grates 

Newspaper  advertising 

Return  premiums 

there  is  a  likelihood  of  confusion,  one 
file  clerk  standardizing  the  subject  for 
herself  as  Iron  grates  and  another  as 
Grates,  Iron;  and  it  is  even  likely  that 
the  same  file  clerk  will  prepare  places  of 
repose  under  each  catchword,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  separate  the  papers  on 
that  subject  into  two  folders.  Difficulties 
in  standardizing  and  alphabetizing  are 
many  under  this  method,  and  the  mind  be- 
comes uncertain,  diverted  and  often  unsat- 
isfied when  search  is  made  for  a  filed  letter. 
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A  simple  alphabetical  subject  index 
should  be  arranged  on  this  basis : 

Accidents  Furniture 

Accounts  Insurance 

Advertising  Investments 

Audits  Itineraries 

Banks  and  banking  Machinery 

Bills  and  billing  Materials  &  Supplies 

Buildings  Meetings 

Complaints  Prices 

Contracts  Real  Estate 

Deeds  Receipts 

Employees  Sales 

Expenses  Salesmen 

Factories  Statistics 

Forms  Stock 

Freight  Taxes 

Fuel  Tools 

Furnaces  Wages  &  Salaries 

The  brunt  of  the  work  of  filing  under 
this  method  lies  in  determining  accu- 
rately under  what  subject  the  letter  to 
be  filed  shall  be  placed. 

There  should  be  no  such  subjects  as 
operation,  maintenance,  labor,  construc- 
tion, as  the  discriminating  definition  of 
such  subjects  should  not  be  required  of 
a  file  clerk.  Elemental  fundamentals 
are  a  part  of  business  organization, 
applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  general 
subjects. 
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FILING   SYSTEMS.  —  NUMERICAL  FILING 
BY  NAME  OF  WRITER 

In  that  method  which  is  known  gener- 
ally as  numerical,  to  the  name  of  each 
and  every  correspondent  is  assigned  a 
fixed  number.  That  number  becomes 
the  permanent  clue  to  all  communica- 
tions, records  and  information  concern- 
ing that  firm,  company  or  individual. 

Numbered  manila  folders  are  used  for 
containing  the  papers  and  are  filed  ver- 
tically and  consecutively  by  the  numbers 
printed  thereon.  All  letters  within  the 
manila  folders  are  sorted  in  chronological 
order,  the  latest  date  on  top. 

Every  letter  received,  each  carbon 
copy  of  every  outgoing  letter,  and  every 
piece  of  memoranda  to  be  put  in  each 
folder  is  numbered  in  blue  or  red  with 
the  number  assigned  to  the  correspon- 
dent. In  order  to  ensure  a  fixed  place 
for  writing  the  numbers,  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  is  generally  assigned.  When 
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the  method  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Incoming  Mail  is  in  operation,  the 
filing  number  is  used  as  therein  indi- 
cated. 

Each  numbered  folder  is  represented 
by  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the  corre- 
spondent and  address  and  is  filed  alpha- 
betically. The  index  card  once  made 
indexes  the  correspondent  forever  and 
also  forms  a  standard  address  list.  Cards 
made  out  in  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  firms  or  corporations 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  firm  or 
company  on  the  second  line  and  the 
standard  filing  number.  A  sample  se- 
quence of  names  on  cards  may  be  shown 
as  follows : 

Smith,  John  —  Johnson,  Brown  &  Co.         7621 

123  Fourth  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Smith,  Johnson  &  Co.  6222 

678  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith-Peters  Mfg.  Co.  1423 

456  Seventh  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith's  Sons  &  Co.,  Walter  8112 

890  First  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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This  system  is  particularly  adaptable 
and  desirable  for  filing  in  large  commer- 
cial businesses,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  numerical  customers'  filing  system. 

The  same  system  and  files  should 
comprise  the  salesmen's  correspondence, 
each  salesman  receiving  a  permanent 
number.  The  salesman's  letters,  how- 
ever, should  be  divided  into  two  kinds : 
(1)  those  about  himself,  and  (2)  those 
about  his  customer;  the  former  being 
placed  in  the  file  under  his  own  name  and 
the  latter  in  the  file  under  the  customer's 
name.  Salesmen  should  be  required  to 
use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  for  each 
customer :  it  need  not  be  written  in  the 
formal  letter  style,  but  as  a  "Memo,  in 
re  Brown,  Jones  &  Co."  and  merely 
signed  by  the  salesman. 

The  endorsement  of  the  salesman's 
name  and  number  on  the  customer's 
index  card  will  give  additional  clues  to 
the  files. 

The  customer's  number  should  also 
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govern  the  filing  of  bills  of  lading,  credit 
reports,  etc.,  etc.  If  requisitions  on  the 
files  frequently  call  for  bills  of  lading  and 
credit  reports  to  accompany  the  corre- 
spondence, the  best  plan  is  to  file  the  three 
kinds  of  papers  together,  divided  thus: 

Correspondence,  in  manila  folders ; 

Orders,  invoices  and  bills  of  lading,  in  blue  folders ; 

Credit  reports,  in  red  folders, 

each  bearing  the  number  of  the  corre- 
spondent and  filed  numerically  by  the 
individual  number  within  the  folder  or 
chronologically  by  the  dates. 

In  any  commercial  house,  thousands 
of  letters  inquiring  prices,  asking  for 
catalogues,  descriptions  of  goods  on  sale, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  received,  which  in  the  first 
instance  both  begin  and  end  the  corre- 
spondence. It  is  always  desirable  to 
possess  such  a  list  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers for  publicity  purposes;  but  the 
letters  and  carbon  copies  are  not  of 
permanent  value  unless  the  correspon- 
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dent  becomes  a  customer.  The  large 
proportion  of  the  files  of  this  class  which 
soon  become  dead  wood  should  be  so  filed 
that  destruction  may  be  ordered  at  regular 
intervals  —  annually  or  biennially. 

This  correspondence  of  temporal  value 
should  be  numbered,  indexed  and  filed 
in  a  separate  division,  but  in  the  same 
way  as  the  regular  customer's  papers. 
When  a  prospective  customer  becomes  a 
buying  or  selling  customer  those  papers  in 
his  folder  in  the  temporary  files  should  be 
transferred  to  the  live  or  permanent  files, 
the  disused  temporary  number  being  set 
aside  for  use  again  by  a  new  name.  The 
cards  representing  the  disused  temporary 
number  should  be  marked  cancelled  and 
placed  in  a  part  of  the  tray  marked  "Open 
Numbers,"  ready  for  re-assignment 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  temporary 
correspondence  itself  may  be  burnt ;  but 
the  temporary  index  may  be  retained 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  index,  for 
mailing  and  advertising  purposes. 
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Objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  form  of  filing,  and  those  objections 
are  recorded  here :  Firstly,  the  wrong 
number  may  be  put  on  a  letter  and  the 
letter  is  therefore  placed  in  the  wrong 
folder.  Secondly,  numbers  may  be 
transposed,  i.e.  539  into  593,  and  the 
letter  is  therefore  placed  in  the  wrong 
folder.  Thirdly,  the  right  number  is 
written  on  the  letter,  but  the  file  clerk 
may  place  the  paper  in  the  wrong  folder 
either  by  mental  transposition  of  the 
number  (as  1593  into  1539)  or  by  care- 
less handling  of  the  folders  in  the  drawers. 

These  are  human  weaknesses,  not 
exactly  abnormal,  as  they  are  common  to 
the  ordinary  employee  and  possible  in 
the  extra-ordinary  employee.  Accuracy 
as  well  as  error  is  only  a  human  element. 

Many  contend  that  the  alphabetical 
form  of  filing  seems  less  likely  to  admit 
errors  of  the  human  element.  The 
numerical  filing  which  calls  for  an  alpha- 
betical card  index  providing  the  numer- 
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ical  clue  to  the  location  of  each  corre- 
spondent's papers  requires  a  double  per- 
formance of  work,  it  is  true,  but  there  is 
less  likelihood  that  numbers  will  be 
filed  out  of  numerical  sequence  than  that 
names  will  be  filed  out  of  alphabetical 
sequence.  The  continuity  of  numbers 
is  a  natural  mental  process,  whereas 
the  progressive  sequence  of  alphabetical 
names  is  a  mental  effort.  In  this  numer- 
ical filing  there  is  also  a  desirable  check 
upon  misfiling,  the  misplacement  of  a 
folder  being  a  quickly  discovered  error 
when  using  the  alphabetical  index.  Any 
search  for  a  misfiled  paper  should  begin 
by  a  search  in  those  numbers  which  are 
comprised  of  the  transposed  figures  of 
the  correct  number. 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  —  NUMERICAL  BY 
LOCATION 

It    seems    incredible    that    any   mind 
should  believe  that  a  numerical  system 
could   be   successfully   applied   to   filing 
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by  location.  The  necessity  for  filing 
by  location  is  practically  nil  and  when 
advisable  is  naturally  alphabetical,  the 
first  division  being  by  the  names  of 
states,  then  by  the  names  of  cities  and 
towns,  then  subdivided  by  the  names  of 
streets  and  avenues,  which  in  turn  may 
be  subdivided  numerically  by  the  street 
numbers  or  alphabetically  by  the  names 
of  owners  or  residents.  Notation  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  —  SUBJECT  WITH 
EXPANSIVE  NOTATION 

All  of  the  foregoing  systems  are  suit- 
able to  the  general  demands  of  com- 
mercial houses  and  corporations  dealing 
in  simple  products  and  general  commod- 
ities. Those  systems  relate  to  corre- 
spondence dealing  with  the  general 
features  of  sales  credits  and  accounts. 
Rarely  is  subject  filing  required  in 
such  businesses,  and  if  so,  a  simple 
system  can  be  devised  for  caring  for 
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the  moderate  quantity  of  files  in  such 
offices. 

In  large  producing  concerns,  however, 
where  the  investigation  and  study  of 
raw  goods,  manufacture,  plant,  machin- 
ery, production,  operation,  finance,  em- 
ployment, etc.,  etc.,  are  under  executive 
control  (particularly  in  public  service 
corporations  where  executive  policy  and 
operation  are  governed  by  precedent  on 
clearly  defined  subjective  lines),  none  of 
the  preceding  systems  have  the  wide 
expansiveness  nor  the  advantages  or  the 
possibilities  of  such  accurate  and  expan- 
sive operation  as  that  possessed  by  clas- 
sified subject  filing  under  an  expansive 
notation. 

This  system  is  prepared  by  a  thorough 
examination,  study  and  observation  of 
the  subject  details  of  a  business  in  every 
one  of  its  executive  divisions  and  func- 
tions. The  filing  is  done  in  accordance 
with  an  alphabetical  subject  index  for 
every  item  of  which  there  is  an  unchange- 
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able  number  attached.  The  files  in  the 
drawers  are  assorted  in  a  numerical 
sequence  which,  having  been  arbitrarily 
applied  in  certain  decimal  groups  to  cer- 
tain classified  groups  of  subjects  provide 
the  automatic  gathering  of  papers  on  re- 
lated subjects  in  the  classification  simply 
by  the  natural  sequence  of  the  notation. 

The  preparation  of  the  subject  index 
is  made  after  an  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  its  routines  in 
every  department  and  its  correspondence 
and  records  for  a  reasonable  time  in  the 
immediate  past.  The  subjects  chosen 
must  be  concise  and  in  the  nominative 
case  and  must  not  have  two  meanings. 
In  no  instance  can  a  subject  be  repeated, 
as  the  intention  of  the  system  is  to  pro- 
vide only  one  possible  place  for  a  business 
paper. 

The   classification   is   by   logical   rela- 
tionship   of    one    subject    to    another. 
Logical   relationship   should   not   be   set 
aside  except  in  extreme  instances. 
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As  like  expressions  must  not  be  used 
as  subjects,  as  they  would  create  con- 
fusion, so  alternative  terms  and  synony- 
mous subjects  become  cross-indexed  sub- 
jects bearing  the  same  numbers  as  the 
titular  subjects  to  which  they  are  similar. 
As  an  example  of  this  there  is  in  a  water- 
power  classification  the  standard  subject 
of  Hydraulic  and  hydrographic  meas- 
urements. The  following  cross-indexed 
items,  meaning  the  same  as  the  titular 
subject  and  representing  features  of  the 
standard  technical  term,  receive  the  same 
number : 

Surveys  of  streams,  lakes,  etc. 

Water  levels 

Area  of  drainage 

Submerged  lands 

Precipitation  records 

Run  off  area 

Rainfall  area 

Meteorological  observations 

Spans  of  waterways 

Elevations  of  waters 

High  water 

Low  water 

Metering  streams  and  waterways 

Gauging  waterways 

Flowage  of  waterways 

Channel  depths 

Discharge  of  waterways 

Meters  for  measuring  stream-flow 
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Yield  of  waterways 

Rain  gauges 

Gauging  stations 

Soundings,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

By  the  application  of  the  celebrated 
decimal  notation,  the  expansion  is  made 
by  tens,  indefinitely  and  as  far  as  a  logi- 
cal sequence  of  classification  may  require. 
The  dominating  classification  lies  in 
the  use  of  ten  mam  classes : 

000.  500. 

100.  600. 

200.  700. 

300.  800. 

400.  900. 

In  the  use  of  these  ten  classes  the  deci- 
mal subdivision  is  carried  to  the  right  of 
the  decimal  point,  rarely  beyond  three 
figures  or  in  all  a  six  figure  notation. 
In  the  use  of  the  figures  any  cipher  to 
the  right  of  the  decimal  point  and  on 
the  right  of  a  figure  is  never  written,  so 
that  the  number  460.22  is  visually  used  as 
460.220.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ten  classes  may  contain  one  million  num- 
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bered  subjects  from  000.000  to  999.999. 
Hardly  any  business  has  a  million  sub- 
jects, so  that  only  such  numbers  are  used 
as  are  required  either  in  the  classes,  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  or  subclasses, 
divisions,  subdivisions  and  decimal  divi- 
sion's, leaving  at  all  times  an  enormous 
number  of  unused  and  vacant  numbers, 
without  disturbing  the  straight  sequence 
of  filled  numbers  in  the  files.  The  ex- 
pansion of  such  a  classified  file  is  inter- 
minable, for  it  could  contain  every  known 
subject  of  every  business  in  the  world. 

Each  subject  being  grouped  under  one 
of  ten  main  heads,  all  are  classified  by 
their  direct  relation  to  other  subjects, 
i.e.,  subjects  such  as  party  walls,  fences, 
roofs,  elevators,  steam  heating,  electric 
lighting  are  grouped  relatively  under 
Real  estate,  buildings,  etc.;  and  bonds, 
capital  stock,  petty  cash,  bills  and  billing, 
expense  accounts,  treasurer's  reports, 
assets  and  liabilities,  dividends,  etc.,  are 
grouped  relatively  under  Finances. 
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This  latter  grouping  requires  further 
expansion  of  the  ten  classes  into  sub  or 
secondary  classes,  so  that  the  division 
of  100.  would  be  thus : 

100.  150. 

110.  160. 

120.  170. 

130.  180. 

140.  190. 

and  each  of  these  can  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

100.  105. 

101.  106. 

102.  107. 

103.  108. 

104.  109. 

Each  one  of  these  parts  may  be  divided 
further  as  follows : 


100.1 

—  100.11  — 

100.111 

100.2 

100.21 

100.211 

100.3 

100.31 

100.311 

100.4 

100.41 

100.411 

100.5 

100.51 

100.511 
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100.6  100.61  100.611 

100.7  100.71  100.711 

100.8  100.81  100.811 

100.9  100.91  100.911 

The  apportionment  of  business  classes 
is  based  upon  the  following  features  of  a 
business  :  first,  what  is  general  or  common 
to  all  the  other  classes,  really  constituting 
what  is  miscellaneous  and  not  specific ; 
second,  incorporation  and  organization ; 
third,  finances  and  accounting  there- 
for ;  fourth,  the  plant ;  fifth,  the  equip- 
ment ;  sixth,  the  commodities  or  products 
dealt  in ;  and  seventh,  the  prices ;  thus 
generally  leaving  three  classes  for  special 
subjects.  Therefore  the  main  classifica- 
tions of  the  telephone  business  are  these : 

000.  General 

100.  Incorporation  and  Administration 

200.  Finance  and  Accounts 

300.  Construction 

400.  Equipment 

500.  Operation  and  Service 

600.  Rates. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  classification  for 

a   public   utility   operating   company   in 
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the  west,  for  the  filing  of  its  papers  re- 
garding over  forty  plants,  the  following 
classification  was  chosen : 

000.  General 

100.  Incorporation  and  administration 

200.  Finance  and  accounting 

800.  Water  powers 

400.  Generating  stations,  transmission  and  distribution 

500.  Electric  tractions 

600.  Electric  utilities  —  light,  heat  and  power 

700.  Gas  utilities 

800.  Telephone  utilities 

900.  Ice,  natural  gas  and  other  interests 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
an  analysis  may  be  carried  the  follow- 
ing, applied  to  electric  tractions,  may  be 
examined : 

500.        Electric  tractions 

500.1  Traction  systems 

.11  Trolley  or  overhead  systems 

.12  Third  rail  systems 

.13  Subway  systems 

500.2  Joint  use  of  tracks 

510.  Ways  and  structures 

511.  Roads  and  tracks 

511.1  Rails,  rail  fastenings  and  joints 
511.11  Bonding  rails 

511.2  Ties 

511.3  Ballast  and  grading 

511.4  Switches,  turnouts  and  junctions 

512.  Signal  apparatus  and  interlocking  systems 

513.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 

514.  Road  guards,  fences,  cattle  guards  and  signs 

515.  Tunnels 

515.1       Linings  of  tunnels 
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516.  Extensions  of  traction  lines 

520.  Terminals,  depots,  stations  and  substations 

521.  Car  houses,  barns,  etc. 

522.  Repair  shops. 

Any  one  of  the  foregoing  subjects  may 
be  analyzed  as  may  be  required.  Such 
analysis  is  determinable  by  the  quan- 
titie's  of  papers  to  be  filed  and  cannot 
always  be  predetermined. 

That  this  system  requires  intelligent 
operation  and  supervision  must  be  un- 
derstood from  the  start.  Any  business 
needing  a  filing  system  of  this  character 
unquestionably  demands  the  highest  kind 
of  service.  In  support  of  this  it  may  be 
said  that  the  operation  of  it  educates  both 
file  clerks  and  users  of  the  files  to  the  end 
that  the  files  are  an  important  factor  con- 
trolled by  the  most  capable  maintenance. 

It  is  a  straight  numerical  file ;  those 
subjects  not  represented  by  any  papers 
are  in  turn  not  represented  in  the  file, 
though  there  have  been  predetermined 
numbers  and  subjects  provided  for  them 
in  the  classification,  ready  for  use. 
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The  process  of  filing  is  as  follows : 
Each  business  paper  is  read  for  ascer- 
taining the  subject;  the  number  of  the 
subject  is  written  on  the  letter  by  the 
file  clerk,  together  with  such  cross  refer- 
ence numbers  as  pertain  to  all  of  the 
subjects  in  the  papers.  The  cross  refer- 
ence sheets  are  prepared  and  together 
with  the  papers  are  placed  in  those  fold- 
ers representing  the  respective  numbers. 

The  process  of  securing  a  letter  from 
the  files  is  as  follows :  The  subject  of 
the  business  papers  which  are  wanted 
is  ascertained,  the  subject  title  is  looked 
up  in  the  alphabetical  index,  the  number 
is  taken,  the  papers  are  looked  for  in  the 
folder  bearing  that  number  in  the  drawer 
where  the  certain  company's  files  are 
kept. 

Names  of  writers  and  dates  of  letters 
play  only  the  part  of  locating  the  letters 
in  the  folders,  the  contents  of  some  fold- 
ers being  filed  alphabetically  and  of 
others  chronologically. 
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As  a  result  of  the  successful  operation 
of  this  filing  system  in  many  companies 
and  businesses,  and  in  a  number  of  de- 
partments of  the  government,  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  the  following  important 
advantages : 


(a)  There  is  unity  of  method,  operation  and  results. 

(b)  There  is  simplicity  and  almost  automatic  service. 

(c)  There  is  one  permanent  key  to  the  files  of  the  firm  or 
corporation  wherever  located. 

(d)  There   is   maximum   information   upon    any   subject 
always  quickly  obtainable. 

(e)  There  is  a  nearly  absolute  removal  of  memory  and  the 
human  element  in  the  operation  of  the  files. 

(/)  There  is  a  flexibility  in  both  the  system  and  the  files, 
making  it  possible  for  a  small  individual  file  to  be  kept  on  the 
same  fixed  plan,  the  same  standard  notation  governing  all 
papers  wherever  located  for  all  time. 

(g)  All  papers  and  records  become  of  co-operative  value. 

(K)  There  is  no  information  in  the  files  which  is  unobtain- 
able. 

(i)  The  standardized  index  takes  the  place  of  the  accumu- 
lating card  indexes  of  other  systems. 

(j)  It  provides  one  way  only  for  every  one  to  ask  for  or 
write  about  or  file  any  business  paper  —  by  subject. 


In  conclusion  it  can  be  added  that 
the  entire  file  of  any  subject  may  be 
asked  for ;  or,  all  correspondence  with 
a  certain  person  on  any  subject  can 
be  asked  for;  or,  a  certain  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  certain  person  on  a  certain 
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date  about  a  specified   subject   may   be 
obtained. 

The  standardization  is  for  departmen- 
tal use  during-  the  progress  of  business 
as  well  as  for  centralized  files  for  per- 
manent filing. 
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IN  these  days  of  voluminous  business 
details,  there  is  a  greater  necessity 
for  the  business  man  to  know  where 
he  can  obtain  the  information  which  he 
requires  than  there  is  for  him  to  memo- 
rize all  of  the  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill. 
This  condition  confronts  every  one  in 
business  and  it  is  to  procure  the  superior- 
ity  of   the   worker   over  his   tools   that 
modern   systems    and   efficient   methods 
and   routines   are   being   devised    in   all 
trades  and  businesses. 

Emerson's  saying  in  his  essay  on 
books  that  not  until  we  are  above  our 
books  are  they  of  any  use  to  us  is  equally 
true  of  our  relation  to  our  statistics, 
data,  orders,  instructions  and  files  of 
correspondence;  but  Emerson's  saying 
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needs  interpretation  in  a  business  way  as 
well  as  in  a  bookish  or  literary  way. 
Bits  of  business  fact,  or  technical  state- 
ments, or  opinions  which  form  prece- 
dents for  later  actions,  groups  of  figures 
or  data  and  detail  of  office  work  or 
executive  authority  or  directions,  must 
be  ready  at  hand  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  sequence  in  one's  attention  to 
each  detail  of  work. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  index  was 
looked  upon  as  a  crutch  for  the  idle,  but 
nowadays  a  worker  in  any  position  is 
liable  to  be  swamped  by  the  mass  of 
detail  surrounding  him.  The  index  must 
become,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  and  aids  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  efficient  business  system. 

The  adoption  of  subject  filing  for  all 
business  papers,  excepting  in  mercantile 
houses  those  letters  and  papers  which 
pertain  directly  to  customers  (which  are 
provided  for  in  the  chapter  on  numer- 
ical filing),  is  one  of  the  most  forward 
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steps  which  can  be  taken  in  progressive 
business  routine.  In  the  line  of  account- 
ing systems,  classification  of  details  has 
been  in  effect  in  some  businesses  for  a 
decade.  In  the  general  transition  from 
one  era  to  another  it  has  taken  many  a 
considerable  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  subject  methods,  and  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear, upon  thoughtful  inspection,  that  the 
natural  habit  of  mind  which  brings  about 
a  general  classification  of  all  things  in  the 
world  would  quickly  accept  simple  subject 
filing.  The  application  of  an  intelligible 
subject  to  a  business  paper  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  average  human 
mind.  Let  me  cite  an  example  : 

The  secretary  of  a  corporation  receives 
from  a  scientific  business  expert  a  general 
report  upon  the  duties  of  each  individual 
employee  and  the  jurisdictions  of  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  author- 
ities of  all.  That  report  would  probably 
be  filed  under  "Reports"  and  when 
wanted  would  look  like  all  other  reports 
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in  form  and  appearance.  In  a  mass  of 
reports,  it  would  look  like  all  cats  at 
night.  The  subject  of  the  report  is  the 
true  filing  subject,  and  that  subject  is 
unquestionably  "Employees";  or,  if  a 
finer  subdivision  is  desirable,  then  the 
subject  is  "Employees  —  Duties  and 
Jurisdictions.*' 

Another  instance  came  to  the  writer's 
attention  a  few  years  ago :  A  maiden 
lady  traveling  by  coast  steamer  from  the 
South  sailed  for  Europe.  She  wrote  to 
the  coastwise  steamship  company  re- 
questing that  her  steamer-chair  should 
be  stored  on  the  steamship  as  she  had 
taken  passage  on  the  same  vessel  when 
returning.  The  correspondence  was  in- 
dexed thus  under  the  letter  W : 

"  143676.  Whether  Mary  Jones  may  leave  her 
steamer-chair  on  the  Georgia  while  she  travels  in 
Europe." 

It  was  not  indexed  under  either  Jones, 
Mary  or  Steamer-chairs,  the  latter  being 
unmistakably  the  real  subject. 
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In  the  writer's  experience  he  has  dis- 
covered that  until  a  clear  explanation 
has  been  made  of  what  a  subject  actually 
is  the  application  of  strange  and  far- 
fetched terms  has  prevailed.  Primarily, 
a  subject  must  be  a  noun  and  any  sub- 
division of  that  subject  must  be  also  a 
noun.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  sub- 
ject of  buildings.  When  indexing  a  piece 
of  correspondence  dealing  with  the  regu- 
lar inspection  and  care  of  roofs  and 
gutters,  wherein  it  would  be  necessary 
for  studies  to  be  made  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  various  roofing  materials,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  subject  of  the  papers 
would  be  Roofs,  Inspection  of  and  also 
Gutters,  Inspection  of;  or  in  another 
instance  wherein  correspondence  was  held 
upon  the  replacement  of  grate  bars  in 
the  various  heating  plants  of  the  com- 
pany, the  subject  would  be  simply  Grate 
bars.  Such  simple  and  brief  interpre- 
tations of  the  subject  matter  of  a  piece 
of  correspondence  or  other  business  paper 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments in  the  use  of  any  subject  system. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  remem- 
bered in  filing :  There  should  be  only 
one  place  in  which  to  file  any  paper 
concerning  a  subject  and  only  one  place 
to  look  for  it  after  being  filed.  This 
means  that  a  filing  subject  must  repre- 
sent a  comprehensive  unit  in  itself. 

That  this  method  is  simple  and  has 
no  cumbersome  adjuncts  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  list  which  is  comprised  of 
subjects  taken  at  random  from  a  classi- 
fied subject  index : 

Applications  for  employment 

Hours  of  service 

Wages  and  salaries 

Losses  by  fire 

Fuel  for  heat  and  power 

Locations  of  offices 

Heating  plants 

Furniture 

Credits 

Advertising 

Prices 

Bills  and  billing 

Vouchers,  Approval  of 

Janitor  service 

Water  supply,  Analyses  of 

Titles,  Abstracts  of 

Boiler  inspection 

Pay  rolls,  Changes  in 
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Accounts,  shortages  and  irregularities 

Checks  lost  or  miscarried 

Capital  stock 

Wages  and  salaries 

Employees,  Discipline  and  deportment 

Employees,  Conferences 

Employees,  Reinstatement  of 

Charities,  gratuities  and  donations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Frequently,  we  have  found  that  the 
writer  of  a  letter  fails  to  recognize  even 
in  his  composition  the  necessity  of  briefly 
stating  the  matter  which  he  has  in 
hand.  This  naturally  makes  the  path 
beset  with  difficulties  and  involves  all 
of  the  work  connected  with  that  mat- 
ter in  a  maze  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
accuracy. 

An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  corpo- 
rations in  New  York  in  commenting  upon 
the  method  adopted  in  an  archive  de- 
partment made  the  remark,  "Why,  I 
write  many  a  letter  that  has  no  subject 
at  all,  and  I  often  ask  my  clerks  for 
letters  about  which  I  do  not  knaw  the 
subject."  The  only  answer  given  to 
that  official  was  that  his  statement  was 
practically  impossible ;  that  there  is 
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never  a  letter  written,  nor  a  piece  of 
memorandum,  nor  a  schedule,  nor  a 
collection  of  data  or  statistics  to  which  it 
is  impossible  to  apply  a  definite  subject. 
No  one  knows  so  well  as  the  writer  of  a 
letter  what  the  subject  of  that  letter  is; 
no  one  can  better  apply  a  correct  subject 
to  his  correspondence  than  the  writer 
of  that  correspondence,  and  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  every  member  of  the  company 
that  each  should  know  that  the  more 
simple  is  the  form  of  subject  chosen,  the 
more  easily  is  the  filing  done,  and  the 
more  readily  is  the  letter  or  paper  found 
in  the  files. 

Indexing  is  not  merely  a  mechanical 
business.  Although  it  calls  for  careful 
thought  and  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  business  which  is  dealt  with,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  generally 
capable  and  expert  minds  go  far  astray 
in  the  application  of  efficient  subjects. 

As  in  so  many  other  details  of  life,  we 
must  at  all  times  reach  for  simplicity, 
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brevity  and  clearness,  so  in  interpreting 
the  details  of  any  business,  failure  to 
attach  an  intelligible  subject  to  a  piece 
of  correspondence  or  any  other  paper 
seems  beside  the  question. 
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IN  order  to  save  the  time,  labor  and 
footweariness    of    filing    unassorted 
papers  directly  from  the  hands  into 
the  file  drawers,  the  sorting  should  be 
done  at  a  desk  so  that  the  filing  shall 
be  begun  with  the  lowest  number  and 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  along  the 
aisle  of  file  drawers. 

A  sorting  tray  may  be  used.  Such 
a  tray  is  a  wooden  box  equipped  with 
movable  alphabetical  or  numerical  parti- 
tions. The  papers  are  first  sorted  into 
single  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  into  tens 
or  hundreds  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then 
into  accurate  sequence  of  letters  or  num- 
bers, so  that  when  taken  from  the  sort- 
ing tray  the  filing  becomes  a  correct 
succession  of  steps. 
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GROSS-INDEXING,     as      it      is 
commonly  called,   is   really   ana- 
lytical indexing,  and  when  judi- 
ciously done  warrants  whatever  expense 
may  be  incurred.     Without  any  analyti- 
cal indexing  a  large  portion  of  all  valuable 
papers  become  unavailable.     When  prop- 
erly done,  the  chances  for  the  complete 
seclusion  of  important  letters  and  papers 
within  the  files  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  are  too  many  common  instances 
where   the   failure   to   thoroughly   index 
has  resulted  in  hiding  the  letter  forever 
instead  of  filing  it,  for  a  tabulation  of 
the  varieties  here.     Cross  or  analytical 
indexing  is  not  an  art,  though  it  requires 
a  concentration  of  mind  and  far-seeing 
imagination  which  light  unerringly  upon 
clue  words  of  permanent  value. 
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The  writer  has  examined  many  indexes. 
The  majority  were  made  by  men  and 
women  who  "grew  up  with  the  files." 
The  indexes  proved  that  fact,  for  they 
were  personal  indexes  compiled  with 
a  loving  devotion  to  certain  personal 
crotchets,  but  without  any  fixed  princi- 
ples or  standards  of  compilation  in  good 
usage. 

An  index  should  be  absolutely  imper- 
sonal. Every  business  paper  should  be 
indexed  (and  also  filed)  with  the  belief 
in  the  mind  of  the  indexer  that  he  or 
she  will  not  be  there  when  the  paper  is 
wanted  out  of  the  files.  An  indexer 
should  particularly  remember  that  there 
is  no  clue  word  in  indexing  excepting  a 
noun  or  a  proper  name. 

Common  sense  indexes  better  than 
mere  imagination.  The  latter  is  rarely 
trained  and  often  misdirected,  though 
it  must  assist  common  sense.  Far- 
fetched theories,  guesses  at  locations  in 
the  files,  inexperienced  and  obviously 
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wrong  indexing  and  analytical  indexing 
hide,  invariably  forever,  the  business 
papers  in  the  files.  In  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world,  the  filing  de- 
partment was  called  "The  Cemetery." 
It  wasn't  as  bad  as  that,  so  that  the  title 
was"  not  one  which  carried  ridicule  with 
it. 

Filing  and  indexing  are  branches  of 
office  work  closely  on  a  par  with  public 
service :  the  results  should  give  satis- 
factory service  for  the  greatest  number 
of  interested  people  in  the  manner  which 
they  demand. 

Indexing  is  a  work  requiring  brains  and 
common  sense,  and  should  be  put  up 
to  the  file  clerk  to  make  good  in  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  one. 

The  most  worn  bearings  in  the  machin- 
ery of  the  filing  department  can  be  well- 
greased  by  thorough  indexing,  and  in  the 
filing  of  cards  or  folders  no  departure 
must  be  made  from  the  strict  alphabetical 
arrangement. 
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THE  use  of  heavy  pasteboards 
(called  guides)  with  flanges  pro- 
truding above  the  tops  of  the 
folders  in  the  file  drawers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  It  is  an  expense 
whose  worth  is  estimable.  Such  guides 
are  inserted  at  sufficient  intervals  to 
direct  the  eyes  and  hands  to  the  re- 
quired folder  and  files,  the  flanges  on 
the  guides  containing  the  alphabetization 
or  the  notation  of  the  files.  An  added 
importance  comes  from  the  assistance 
they  render  in  holding  the  files  upright 
without  the  sagging  or  bellying  of  the 
papers. 

A  vertical  file  drawer  of  standard 
size  holds,  when  full,  about  5000  letters 
contained  in  an  average  of  300  folders 
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to  the  drawer.  Guides  should  be  pro- 
vided for  about  every  ten  folders,  or  not 
more  than  30  guides  for  a  drawer. 
Special  guides  may  be  inserted  at  any 
place  in  order  to  accentuate  any  par- 
ticular file. 

In  arranging  alphabetical  guides,  there 
are  standard  subdivisions  of  the  alpha- 
bet into  as  high  as  10000  parts,  which 
may  be  obtained  for  use. 

The  necessity  for  guides  in  active  card 
catalogues  is  equally  important  as  an 
assistance  to  the  eyes  and  hands.  They 
should  not  be  used  however  in  any  card 
catalogue  which  is  rarely  used,  as  they 
are  an  asset  only  when  in  frequent  use. 


RULES   FOR   FILING    BY    NAMES 

Tj    \LRM  names  are  filed  under  the  sur- 
ri    name: 

Adams,  Son  and  Co.,  John 
Swift  and  Co.,  Walter 

Composite  firm  names  are  filed  under 
the  first  firm  name: 

Peters,  Ambrose  and  Peters 
Jones,  Brown,  Smith  and  Co. 

Letters  written  by  officers  or  individuals 
representing  firms  or  corporations  should 
be  filed  under  the  names  of  the  firms  and 
corporations. 

De  and  D'  are  filed  as  they  read : 

D'Amboise,  Gaston 
Damley,  Walter 
Deane,  George 
DeCourcey,  Jean 
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Le  and  L*  are  filed  as  they  read,  like 
De  and  D\ 

Mc  and  Mac  are  filed  under  Mac. 

St.  is  filed  as  if  spelled  out  in  full : 
Saint. 

The  words  of,  and,  the,  by,  in,  a  and 
an' 'are  ignored  in  files. 

The  plural  is  ignored,  all  words  being 
treated  as  if  written  in  the  singular. 

Hyphenated  names  are  filed  by  the 
name  following  the  hyphen  : 

Burne-Jones  under  Jones,  Burne- 
Scott-Smith  under  Smith,  Scott- 
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WHEN  the  files  consist  of  the 
business  papers  described  in 
the  chapter  on  What  Should 
the  Files  Contain?  and  when  the  filing 
department  is  maintained  upon  the  defi- 
nite principles  and  an  adequate  system 
with  the  results  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Requirements  of  a  Filing  System,  and 
also  when  they  are  in  the  care  of  a  file 
clerk  of  equally  adequate  capacity,  there 
is  one  more  feature  without  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  files  is  incomplete :  The 
filed  papers  must  be  used. 

The  real  value  of  the  information  stored 
in  the  filed  papers  of  a  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, can  never  be  fully  estimated.  Work 
can  be  performed  with  accuracy;  opin- 
ions can  be  given  which  are  based  upon 
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previous  study  and  precedent  of  action; 
the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  firm  or 
company  or  of  an  executive  or  official 
can  be  unerringly  followed  by  a  subordi- 
nate ;  unity  of  business  policy  in  every 
way  can  be  maintained  by  all  partners 
in^a  firm,  thus  having  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  the  organization  and  upon  its 
business,  all  by  the  use  of  filed  papers, 
which  often  give  a  composite  point  of 
view  rarely  obtainable  from  a  conference 
of  individuals. 

As  a  storehouse  of  business  information, 
the  files  stand  for  the  recorded  experience 
of  the  firm  or  company  and  have  a  rep- 
resentative value  in  its  good  will  and 
standing  in  the  community. 
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REQUISITIONS  AND  RECEIPTS 
FOR  FILES 

NO    matter    how    small    a    filing 
department  may  be  it  should  be 
in  charge  of  a  responsible  clerk 
to  whom  should  be  made  all  demands  for 
filed   papers   and   by   whom   all   papers 
should  be  filed. 

The  department  head  or  official  or 
employee  who  considers  that  he  should 
put  away  and  take  out  those  papers 
with  which  he  himself  deals  is  liable  to 
disarrange  the  files,  erroneously  place 
his  own  papers  or  interfere  with  others 
who  use  the  same  cabinets  with  a  like 
liberty. 

To    ensure    against    loss    of    business 
papers  from  the  files,  the  file  clerk  should 
receive    a    signed    requisition    for    each 
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folder  or  letter  or  business  paper  which 
is  taken  from  the  files  and  delivered  to 
any  employee.  The  receipt  should  con- 
tain an  explicit  statement  of  what  cor- 
respondence or  business  papers  have 
been  delivered  from  the  files  and  should 

r~ 

be  signed  by  the  person  requiring  the 
files.  The  receipt  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  place  in  the  file  drawer  from 
which  the  required  files  were  taken. 
[There  is  a  standard  "OUT"  card  of  the 
same  size  as  letter  sheet  (kept  in  stock  by 
large  office-supplies  houses),  which  may 
be  used  until  the  space  is  exhausted. 
This  serves  as  a  record  of  what  files  are 
out  of  the  files,  when  and  by  whom 
taken.] 

The  chief  file  clerk  should  refund  or 
destroy  all  receipts  upon  the  return  of 
the  papers  to  the  filing  department. 

The   person   who    signs   a   receipt   for 

files   which  he   requires   should   be  held 

responsible  for  the  return  of  the  papers 

even  though  he  may  pass  them  on  to  a 
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superior  or  subordinate.  For  his  self- 
protection  he  may  report  to  the  filing 
department  what  disposition  he  has  made 
of  the  papers,  the  responsibility  thus 
passing  into  other  hands. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  in  the 
filing  department  to  round  up  periodi- 
cally, every  month  or  fortnight,  all  out- 
standing files,  a  call  being  made  to  heads 
of  departments  for  the  return  of  all 
papers  in  an  enumerated  list.  This 
method  will  make  it  possible  to  locate 
all  outfiles  and  correct  or  check  the 
records. 


TRANSFERRING  FILES 

NO  matter  how  extensive  a  filing 
system  may  be,  there  is  sure  to 
come    the    moment   when    the 
majority  of  the  containers  must  be  re- 
lieved of  any  excessive  fullness  of  papers. 
This  should  be  done  at  stated  intervals 
or  upon  special  occasions. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
files  transferred  should  be  kept  in  the 
same  order  and  by  the  same  method 
maintained  in  the  active  files ;  that  the 
same  number  which  is  borne  by  the  cur- 
rent folder  and  its  contents  must  govern 
the  filing  in  the  storage  room.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  the  transfer 
boxes  or  drawers  must  be  carefully 
labelled  to  show  the  sections  covered 
by  the  contents :  by  years,  months, 
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alphabetical  or  numerical  inclusions,  these 
being  indicated  by  the  first  date  or  alpha- 
betic letter  or  number  contained  therein. 

Regular  periods  for  transfer  should  be 
adopted,  advisedly  every  six  months, 
leaving  a  year's  business  papers  in  the 
current  files.  The  transfers  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  a  year  should  be  placed 
following  those  of  the  first  half  of  that 
year,  and  the  transfers  of  succeeding 
years  added  chronologically  thereto  either 
by  number  or  alphabet.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  go  to  only  one  place  for  even 
five,  ten  or  twenty  years'  accumulation 
of  correspondence,  of  a  certain  firm  or 
person  or  on  any  certain  subject. 

An  expansion  of  this  transfer  or  stor- 
age file  is  cared  for  by  placing  part  of 
the  contents  of  a  crowded  transfer  box 
in  a  new  box,  before  adding  the  freshly 
arrived  transfers,  the  first  box  retaining 
its  original  label  unchanged.  In  this 
way  the  storage  files  rarely  have  large 
empty  spaces. 
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This  method  of  transfer  is  expansive 
without  limit.  To  obtain  a  filed  business 
paper  there  is  only  one  appointed  place 
in  the  current  files  and  a  similar  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  storage  files,  to  look 
for  it. 

There  are  many  papers,  such  as  reports, 
statistics,  appraisals,  studies,  engineering 
specifications,  plans,  drawings,  etc.,  etc., 
which  should  not  be  transferred  except- 
ing when  their  active  life  has  departed. 
The  determination  of  the  chief  file  clerk 
should  be  called  for  in  such  instances, 
assisted  by  official  advice  when  required. 
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DESTRUCTION    OF    OBSOLETE 
FILES 

IN  recent  years  the  enormous  growth 
of  business  detail  has  brought  with 
it  the  accumulation  of  letters  and 
papers  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
modern  office.  Railroads  and  huge  cor- 
porations have  set  aside  great  vaults  and 
rooms  for  the  storage  of  filed  papers 
more  than  certain  periods  in  age;  some 
using  cheap  space  in  factories  or  lofts 
or  terminals  within  easy  traveling  dis- 
tance from  the  home  offices  when  they 
are  located  in  costly  city  buildings. 

The  destruction  of  obsolete  files  has 
long  been  considered  dangerous,  even 
though  the  legal  term  of  danger  has 
passed.  The  time  and  cost  required 
in  determining  the  permanent  value  of 
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a  paper  often  exceeds  the  cost  of  keeping 
it,  space  being  considered  by  many 
officials  of  less  value  than  labor.  That 
opinion  has  been  bred  of  the  difficulty 
in  easily  determining  what  papers  to 
destroy. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  business 
papers  the  retention  of  which  may  be 
predetermined,  and  there  are  others  the 
periodical  destruction  of  which  may  be 
standardized.  Whatever  the  method  of 
filing,  provision  can  and  should  be  made 
for  such  destruction. 

These  suggestions  refer  only  to  com- 
mercial houses  and  corporations  not 
affected  by  supervision  and  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. In  many  respects  some  of  the 
rulings  of  that  commission  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  may  be  adopted 
by  commercial  houses  and  corporations 
in  general,  particularly  those  pertaining 
to  bills,  accounts,  office  and  customers' 
records,  etc.,  etc. 
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As  instances  of  the  kinds  of  business 
papers  which  may  be  destroyed  periodi- 
cally, i.e.  monthly,  quarterly,  semi- 
ammally  or  annually,  the  following  may 
be  cited : 

Letters  of  enclosure,  transmittal.  etc. 

Letters  of  acknowledgment 

Dunning  letters 

Requests  for  bills  and  statements 

Requests  for  duplicates  of  any  papers 

Solicitations  for  business 

Solicitations  for  positions 

Solicitations  for  advertising 

1  Requests  for  catalogues 

1  Requests  for  samples 

Proffers  of  second  hand  goods  for  sale 

Proffers  of  second  hand  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  for  sale 

References  of  matters  to  others 

*  Confirmations  of  telegrams 

*  Confirmations  of  orders 
Duplicates  of  any  sort 

1  Names  of  those  making  the  requests  should  be  added  to 
prospective  customers  or  follow-up  lists. 

1  Confirmations  may  be  destroyed  at  once  upon  receipt  if 
notation  is  made  on  original,  viz. :  "  Conf.  Feb.  15,  1914." 
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FILING  EXPENSE 

THE  expense  of  a  filing  system  and 
the   operation   of   the   files    can 
rarely  be  determined  in  advance. 
The  use  of  the  files  by  officials  and  em- 
ployees plays  a  great  part  and  because 
of  its  varying  extent  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  sense  (common,  of  course)  ! 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  actual  filing 
of  new  business  papers  can  be  obtained 
only  after  a  period  of  experience. 

When  the  important  work  of  corre- 
spondence, mailing  and  filing  is  generally 
handled  by  the  most  inefficient  and 
poorly  paid  employees  of  an  office ;  and 
the  method  of  filing  letters  is  devised 
by  an  office  boy  or  the  salesman  of  a 
stationer  or  office  furniture  establish- 
ment who  have  patent  files  to  sell,  it  is 
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little  wonder  that  such  employees  come 
and  go  like  domestic  servants,  "praised 
but  always  damned.'*  The  ancient  opin- 
ion that  anybody  can  write  a  letter  and 
that  mailing  and  filing  should  be  done 
by  three  dollar  a  week  office  boys  should 
not  combat  the  more  businesslike  belief 
that  whatever  is  efficient  is  economical 
at  any  price. 

Recent  investigations  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington have  produced  cost  figures  for 
filing  varying  from  $6.53  to  $20.33  per 
thousand  communications.  Such  a  state- 
ment gives  no  satisfaction  whatever. 

Too  much  as  well  as  too  little  money 
can  be  spent  on  filing.  When  a  properly 
organized  system  is  adequately  operated 
in  light,  roomy  but  inexpensive  quarters 
by  a  capable  force  at  living  wages,  then 
only  is  there  a  happy  medium  in  the  ex- 
pense. 

As  has  been  stated  frequently  in  this 
treatise,  each  and  every  firm,  corpora- 
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tion  or  individual  possesses  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  the  operation  of  office  affairs 
which  require  study  and  specific  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  uniform  method 
which  can  be  prepared  ready-made  to 
fit  without  due  consideration  for  the 
diverse  and  particular  local  conditions. 
When  the  points  of  origin,  quantity, 
frequency  of  usage,  temporary  impor- 
tance and  ultimate  permanence  in  value, 
together  with  those  of  space,  physical 
appointments  and  clerical  force,  are 
summed  up,  an  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  which  will  represent  the 
economical  cost  of  efficient  operation. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  45 
Accuracy  in  letter-writing, 

72,  73 

Addresses,  correct,  94 
Addresses    on    envelopes, 

152 

Addresses    in    letters,    22 
Advertising,  91,  99,  117, 

118,  124 
Ad- writing,  125 
Analysis   of   goods   to   be 

sold,  100 

Analytical    indexing,    219 
Answering  questions,  77, 

122 

Apologies,  77 
Arguments  in  sales-letters, 

110 

"BEG  TO  — ",  81 

Bills  of  lading,  filing,  170, 

192 

Books  for  Business  use,  84 
Brevity  in  letter-writing, 

10,  71,  73,  77 
Business    abilities,    viii 
Business,  classification  of, 

viii 

Business  methods,  vii 
Business  policy,  131 


CALL-SLIPS  IN  FOLLOW-UP 
SYSTEM,  69 

Capitals,  use  of,  39 

Carbon  copies,  36 
corrections  in,  35 

Catalogues,  122 

Centralized    stenographic 
bureaus,  57 

Charts,  Filing,  170 

Classification  of  Subjects, 
197,  211 

Clearness  in  letter-writing, 
10,71 

Close,      the  —  in     Sales- 
letters,  115 

Collation    of   correspond- 
ence, 55 

Colon,  use  of,  42 

Colors  of  letter  paper,  17 

Comma,  use  of,  42 

"Commence",  82 

"Company",  45 

Comparisons      in      Sales- 
letters,  111 

Complaints,  127,  137 

Compound    words,    44 

Contracts  and  agreements, 
Filing,  170 

Copy-press  copies,  35 

"Cordially  yours",  28 
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Corrections  of  text,  35 
Costs  of  filing,   60,   179, 

181,  237 

Costs  of  mail  records,  147 
Costs  of  mailing,  60,  159 
Costs  of  stenography,  58, 

60 

Courtesy,  24 
Credit  reports,  192 

filing,  192 
Cross-indexed      Subjects, 

199 

Cross-indexing,  219 
Customers'      correspond- 
ence, filing,  169,  189 
Customers'  orders,  Filing, 

170 

Customers,  Lists  of,  96 
Customers,  Prospective,  96 
Customers,          Relations 

with,  62,  131 
Customers'    rights,     127, 

136 

DASH,  USE  OF  THE,  43 
Date  line,  21 
Dates  of  letters,   22 
"  Dear  Madam",  26 
"Dear  Miss"  and  "Dear 
Mrs.",  27 

"Dear  Mr. ",  23,  26 

"Dear   Sir",   23,   25 
Decimal  notation,   200 
Departmental  correspond- 
ence, 71 
letter-paper,  19 


Destruction  of  filed 
papers,  193,  234 

"Dictated  but  not  read", 
30 

Dictation  and  stenog- 
raphy, 47 

Dictators'  initials,  32 

Diction,  6,  74,  79,  80 

Dictionaries,  86 

Don'ts  and  Suggestions, 
76 

EDUCATION,  COMMERCIAL, 

vii,  84 

Enclosures,  33,  154 
Enunciation  in  dictation, 

52 
Envelopes,       Addressing, 

151 
Exclamation  point,  use  of, 

42 
Executive  correspondence, 

Filing,  169 

FILE  CLERK,  DUTIES  OF, 
171,  178 

Files,  Destruction  of,  234 
contents   of   the,    169 
and  filing,  55,  69,   146 
loss  of,  180 
outstanding,  230 
receipts    for,    228 
requisitions   for,    228 
transferring,     231 
use  of  the,  176,  226 

Filing   Expense,    237 
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Filing  Subjects,  209,  214 
Filing    System,    Require- 
ments of  a,  171 
Filing     Systems,     alpha- 
betical, 194 
alphabetical  by  author, 

184 

location,  185 
subject,  187 
chronological,  183 
numerical,  189 

by  location,  195 
salemen's     correspond- 
ence, 191 
subject  with  expansive 

notation,  916 
Follow-up  letters,  119 
Follow-up  system,  68 
Form  and  arrangement,  20 
Forms,  Printed,  64 
Form-paragraphs  106,  123 

"GENTLEMEN",  26 
Good  will,  127,  131,  136 
Grammar,  v,  82 

errors  in,  82 
Guides  for  files,  222 

HALF-SHEET          LETTER- 
HEADS, 18 

"Hastily  yours",  28 
Headings  of  letters,  17,  18 
"Heartily    yours",    28 
"Herewith",  82 
Historical     data,     Filing, 
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Honesty  in  form-letters,  66 
letter-writing,  9,  66 

Human  element,  the,  11 
in  filing,  172 

Hyphenated  words,  44 

"I"   AND   "WE",   82 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be", 

29 

"Immediately",  82 
"Inaugurate",  82 
Incoming  letters,  55 
Indexing,   206,   210,   216, 

219 
Initials,    of   dictators,   32 

stenographers,   32 
Inter-office    letter    paper, 
18,  19 

letters,  71 

messenger  service,    163 
Introduction,  v 
Invoices,  Filing,  170,  192 

"KINDLY",  82 

LANGUAGE,  6,  74,  79,  80 

natural,  80 
Length  of  letters,  73,  77, 

104 
Letters,  Folding,  151 

and  letter-writing,   3 
Letter-paper,  16 

departmental,  19 

half-sheets,  18 

inter-office,  18,  19 

second  sheets,  33 
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MAIL,      DEPARTMENTAL, 

156 

distribution     of, 
143,    144,    145 
domestic,  155 
foreign,  154 

incoming,  141,  144,  146 
opening,  144 
outgoing,  148,  154,  156, 

157 
outgoing   —  collection, 

148 
outgoing  —  enveloping, 

150 

outgoing-records,  157 
personal,  161 
sorting,  142 
wagons  for,  165 
Mail  and  Mailing,  139 
Mail  clerk,   142,   150 
Mailing,  department,  141, 

152 

lists,  96 

sales-letters,  113 
Maps,  Filing,  170 
Margins   in   letters,   20 
Marketing      plans      and 

pieces,  102 

Messenger    service,    142, 
163 

"My  dear  Mr. ",  26 

"My  dear  Sir",  26 

NAMES,  SEQUENCE  OF,  190 
Names  of  recipients,  23 
Numbers,  wrong,  194 


OPENINGS  —  IN       SALES- 
LETTERS,  107 
142,      Orders,  Filing,  192 

Outstanding  files,  230 
Overtime,  58 

PAPER,  16 

colors  of,  17 

See  also  LETTER-PAPER 
Paragraphs,    34,    37,    61, 
106,  123 

form,  61,   106,  123 
Parentheses,  use  of,  42 
Personal  element,  11 

service,  136 

Photographs,   Filing,    170 
Phraseology,  74,  80 
Physical    appearance,    16 
Plans  and   Specifications, 

Filing,  170 
Postage,   records   of,    158 

short  paid,  154 
Postage  stamps,  156,  157, 

159 

Postal  information,  160 
Premiums,  114 
Prices  of  goods,   102 
Printing,  18,  118 

character  in,  118 
Printing    machines,    59 
Propositions      in      Sales- 
letters,  111 

Prospective  customers,  96 
Public   relations,   62,   131 
Punctuation,  40 
"Purchase",  82 
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QUOTATIONS  IN  LETTERS, 

34 
Quotation-marks,   use  of, 

43 

READING  LETTERS,  40 
Receipts  for  files,  228 
Records  of  incoming  mail, 

146 

"Reply",  82 

Requisitions  for  files,  228 
"Residence",  82 
"Respectfully  yours",  29 
Rubber  stamp  signatures, 

30 
Rules  for  filing  by  names, 

224 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS  BY  COR- 
RESPONDENCE, 91 
Sales-letters,  91,  100,  102, 
103 

arguments  in,  110 

auxiliaries,  117 

close,  the,  115 

comparisons,  111 

descriptions  in,  109 

follow-ups,  119 

mailing,  113 

offers,  111 

openings,  107 

premiums,  114 

propositions,  111 

samples  in,  118 

statements  of  facts  in, 
109 

time  limits,  113 


Salesmanship,  62,  91 
Salesmen's       correspond- 
ence, filing,    191 
Sarcasm,  82 
Salutations,  23 
"Same,   the",   82 
Samples    in    sales-letters, 

118 

Second  sheets,  33 
Selling  by  telephone,  121 
Semicolon,  42 
Sentences,  39 
Shipping     orders,     filing, 

170 
Signatures,  29 

in  form-letters,  65 
"Sir"  and  "Sirs",  26 
Sorting  for  the  files,  218 
Spelling,  vi 
Splitting  words,  44 
Statistical  data,  Filing,  169 
Stenographers,   5,   47,   57 

forms  for,  63 

instruction  of,  45,  54,  59 
Stenographer's  initials,  32 
Stenographic    depart- 
ments, 57 
Stenography,       Dictation 

and,  47 

Street  addresses,  23 
Subjects,   74,   209,   214 

filing  by,  196 

in  filing,   187,  209,  214 

of  letters,  74,  209,  214 
Surveys,  Filing,  170 
Synonyms,  86 
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TECHNICAL  RECORDS, 
FILING,  169 

Telephone  salesmanship, 
121 

Tickler    system,    69 

Time-limits  in  Sales- 
letters,  113 

Transcribers,  54 

"  Tricks  "  in  letter-writing, 
13 

Typewriter  noise,  57 

Typewriting,    20,    49 

USE  OF  THE  FILES,   226 

"VERY",  82 

Vocabularies,  Limited,  vi 
Vouchers,  Filing,  170 


"WE"  AND  "I",  82 
Words,    Compound,    44 

enunciation  of,  52 

foreign,   52 

hyphenated,  44 

splitting,  44 

technical,  52 

use  and   abuse  of,  81, 

87 
"Would  say ",82 

"YouR    FAVOR",    77 
"Yours  in  haste",  28 
"  Yours  sincerely  ",     28 
"Yours  truly",  24,  27 
"Yours   very   truly",   28 
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